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Preface 


Y friend Mr. Kenneth Langley, the writer of this 
history, is responsible for my writing this preface. 
1 have little to do with trade and commerce, or with 
Messrs. Peirce Leslie or any other company, Mr. 
Langley was my favourite member in the opposition benches 
when I was Premier in Madras in 1937-39. I could not refuse 
a request coming from him to write a preface for this book 
when it was accompanied by a most affectionate letter from him. 

Human nature is too big to be studied in a lump. It is 
best understood by careful follow-up of individual lives. Through 
well written biographies and honest autobiographies we learn 
permanent and valuable truths about men and their nature and 
not merely what happened to those particular individuals. 
In the same manner the carefully and honestly compiled histories 
of great commercial houses like Peirce Leslie & Company 
furnish materials to the philosopher for learning a great deal 
about the impact of one nation on another in their non-martial 
activities. The activities of colonising nations in the develop¬ 
ment of trade, production and commerce in various parts of the 
world are much more important than the conflicts of brute force 
that figure so largely in the ordinary books of history. 

Anti-colonialism is the passion of this decade and what is 
spoken and written relating to it creates a very unfair and untrue 
picture of human relationships which require supplementing 
and correction in order to restore to popular understanding 
some degree of truth. This supplementing is effectively and 
quietly done through histories such as the one now presented 
of the hundred years old Peirce Leslie & Company. “ Quietly ** 
is very important. Loud shouting creates passions which are 
the enemy of truth. 





The exploitation of the land and all its resources including 
the muscular energy of its working population as well as its 
special talents in respect of organization is a necessary and un¬ 
ceasing process. It does not end with colonialism. If at one 
period of the history of any company this exploitation was 
initiated under the selfish or cruel management of a body of 
foreign people which was cast by the accidents of history on 
this work, its ugly aspects are not its only or all its aspects.. 
What a foreign government or commercial organization did 
mostly for its own benefit is what a people’s own leaders must 
do when the opportunity arrives and the way to do it is learnt. 
Authentic works of history of foreign companies are therefore 
very instructive and deserve more than a casual reading by 
patriots as well as calumniators. Business is best learnt by 
experience, from experience of others as well as by one’s own, 
the former being the cheaper way. 

After a few dissolutions and failures of earlier partnerships 
the Firm of Peirce Leslie and Company was started in 1862 in 
Cochin. The first four chapters of the book deal with 
personalities who were in the Firm, Peirce, Leslie, Gilkison, 
Macrae, Badenoch, Christie and others. The chapters are 
written in racy and readable style. The later chapters deal 
with the Firm’s work through the ten decades. Peirce Leslie & 
Company have done business in a very large variety of lines. 
The alphabetical list of them given in the book make up 48 in 
number. Coffee, fertilisers, bone manures, pepper, ginger and 
other spices, coconut oil, coir, cashews, rubber, sandalwood 
and sandalwood oil, have all entered in the Company’s business. 
Managing Agency work for important Oil and Shipping com¬ 
panies was a large and important part of the business of this 
Company. So also the management of Plantation companies 
and export and import business. 

Dealing with the rich products of the Garden of Eden 
which is the Malabar Coast, the historian rises to poetry : 
“ But what Malabar does possess above all others are the nimble 
fingers and unrivalled skill of its beautiful women who alone 
make its benefits available to the markets of the world. ” With 
pardonable pride the historian writes about the Firm’s Cashew 
business : 
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“ From what has been written above it will be seen 
that from humble origins half a century ago, Peirce 
Leslie & Company have built up their Cashew business 
to one of great importance to the prosperity of the 
Company and the Indian economy. Their seven factories 
employ some 8,000 workers whose wages now amount 
to about £3 50,000 per annum ; they earn over £2 million 
in foreign exchange ; and they bring health and 
prosperity to numerous people indirectly connected 
with the industry. For the many achievements which 
the Company had made over the past fifty years our 
thanks are due to those who pioneered the industry in 
the early days, and, in particular, to W. Jefferies for the 
remarkable achievement of inventing machinery which 
has stood the test of time for over 25 years with such 
success. ” 

This history of a century old British firm in India should 
serve not only to satisfy the just pride of those connected with 
the Firm but also to furnish inspiration to those now engaged in 
building up prosperity in India. Different times call for different 
qualities of human energy. But there are some basic things 
wherein every generation can profit by a study of the successes 
and the failures of businessmen of earlier days. I warmly 
commend this book to the public both in India and Britain. 


Madras, 

20th May, 1962. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Genesis 



|HE earliest recorded mention of the first partners of 
Peirce Leslie & Co. is contained in the Minutes of the 
inaugural meeting of the Cochin Chamber of 
Commerce held on 28th December 1857 ; in these 
Minutes R. H. Peirce is shown representing Wilson, Ritchie 8c 
Co., and Patrick Leslie, A. C. Brice 8c Co. At this meeting, 
Leslie was appointed Treasurer and Honorary Secretary. Among 
the firms represented was Volkart Bros., and the only other 
name which will be familiar to this day is George Brunton. He 
was present with one C. E. Minis, and both are put down as of 
C. E. Mirus 8c Co.; presumably the firm had a branch in 
Cochin, but it was also connected in some way with the Beypore 
Iron Works along with William Maylor, who was later to become 
a partner in Peirce Leslie 8c Co. 


The principal interest, however, about these Minutes is 
that the Chairman was J. Oughterson, and he requires special 
mention, as indirectly both Peirce Leslie 8c Co., and Aspinwall 
8c Co. can be traced back to Oughterson. In fact, the early 
ramifications of the Cochin firms starting with Oughterson 
almost resemble any of the earlier chapters of the Pentateuch. 

For most of our information on this subject we are indebted 
to the valuable notes on Cochin collected by the late William 
Black, the real architect and founder of Aspinwall 8c Co., 
than whom there could be no better authority. Oughterson, in 
1849, was senior partner in the firm of Oughterson, Campbell 8c 
Co., Campbell being connected with Finlay, Campbell 8c Co. 
of Bombay, with Campbell in charge. 


In 185-1 the firm dissolved and Campbell started business on 
his own account, but died shortly afterwards, the premises being 




takenover by Wilson, Ritchie & Co., withR. H. Peirce as Mana¬ 
ger, who seemed to have been from time to time in Mangalore. 

In 1862, Wilson, Ritchie & Co. failed, and Peirce took 
over the business with Leslie, who until then had been managing 
A. C. Brice & Co., and thus started the firm of Peirce 
Leslie & Co. 

Meantime Oughterson continued his old business and dealt 
very largely in teak, having very favourable contracts with the 
Travancore Sircar. Owing to the development of Indian 
Railways, the demand for teak sleepers raised prices enormously, 
which brought about the downfall of Oughterson. He even¬ 
tually sold the whole concern to Finlay, Campbell & Co., of 
London, with a branch in Bombay of which the holders were 
two brothers Scott. The Scott brothers then opened a firm 
of their own in Cochin, with J. H. Aspinwall in charge, which 
continued until 1868. This was the year of a great financial 
crash in Bombay as a result of speculation following the American 
Civil War. This caused the Scott brothers to close down 
their Cochin branch, which was taken over as a going concern 
by Aspinwall, thus starting the firm of Aspinwall & Co. in 1868. 
Since that date and up to the present, the two firms of Peirce 
Leslie & Co. and Aspinwall & Co. have continued in keen and 
sustained competition as the leading British firms on the Malabar 
Coast, though they have always had a more than formidable 
competitor in Shipping and Produce in the firm of Volkart Bros. 

It will thus be seen that the rival firms of Peirce Leslie & Co. 
and Aspinwall & Co. both originate from the same stock, i.e. 
Oughterson, Campbell & Co. 

Unfortunately, except for these original Minutes of i8gy y 
the Cochin Chamber records are non-existent from 18^8 to 
187 St so one can only conclude that they were lost in the great 
Cochin fire of January 1889. The only firm which escaped 
destruction was Peirce Leslie & Co., the premises east of their 
office and yards being completely destroyed along with a large 
part of the old native Calvetty. 

So, in 1862, started the firm of Peirce Leslie & Co., which 
has maintained a steady growth throughout one hundred years. 
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ROBERT HODGES PEIRCE. 

Bora 28 th May 1827 — Died 28th November 1878. 




CHAPTER 2 

Our Founders 

August 6th, 1961, E. G. Peirce (the one surviving 
son of our Founder) was interviewed by Franklin 
Engleman, in a B.B.C. programme called “ Down 
Your Way” on the subject of his sixty-one years* 
connection with Tiverton and Blundells School, where he was 
a master for fifty years. In the course of this interview, Peirce 
said that the records of the school, founded in the year 1604, 
were complete from the year 1610. It is to be regretted that 
his father, R. H. Peirce, and, if it comes to that, his partner 
and successors, were not equally interested in preserving the 
records of the Firm, especially those of the earlier years. Conse¬ 
quently the historian has to work largely in the dark, at any rate 
for the first twenty years. 

We have it on the authority of another son, H. B. Peirce, 
who died recently, that his father and Patrick Leslie were great 
friends who went to Ceylon in the early 1850s. It has always 
been understood that one of them, though H. B. Peirce thought 
both, were sent out to buy Coconut Oil for Price’s Patent 
Candle Co., or at any rate with some sort of agency for Price’s 
candles, which at that time were made by the firm of Price & 
Co., whose early records are also incomplete, though their 
successors have informed us that they certainly bought Coconut 
Oil in Colombo and Cochin. That they must have come to 
Cochin soon after is evident from the fact that there is a record 
of a purchase of Cardamoms by R. H. Peirce from Cochin State 
in 1854, and Church records in Cochin show that R. H. Peirce 
became a Trustee of the Church School building in 1856 : also 
that he resigned, and Patrick Leslie succeeded him as Trustee 
in 1863, when Peirce evidently moved up the Coast in order to 
start the Calicut branch which then became the head office of 
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the Company, and so continued for the following eighty years. 
Leslie evidently remained in charge in Cochin, as in due course 
an infant son of his died and was buried there. 

Not only were Peirce and Leslie old friends, but, what 
does not always follow, they were perfect partners. From 
more recent information about Leslie, who lived into this 
century and outlived his partner by many years, it is evident 
that Peirce was not only the senior partner but the dominant 
figure, being a man of strong character and immense energy. 
Leslie, on the other hand, was of a gentle and retiring disposi¬ 
tion, though possessing all the virtues of his Scottish ancestry. 
They were well liked both on the Coast and up-country, and 
from the first must have enjoyed a high reputation in commercial 
circles. 

One of the first Agencies,which they secured was that of 
the Commercial Union Assurance Company for Fire and Life 
business at Cochin and Calicut on 17th September 1862 and 
it is interesting to note that their own centenary occurred in 
1961. Similar Agencies followed at Coimbatore in January 
1888, and at Mangalore in February 1895^, and the Commercial 
Union Agency is to this day one of our happiest and most success¬ 
ful Agencies. Life Insurance was given up some time ago, but 
the extent of our Fire, Marine, Accident, and various other 
types of Insurance business, is considerable. Another important 
Agency which they secured in the early days of their partner¬ 
ship was the Cochin Agency for the British India Steam 
Navigation Co., and, on 29th July 1865, the Firm was appointed 
Lloyds Agents for Cochin. 

There is little doubt that the move to Calicut was in order 
to get into the Coffee business which was then developing in the 
Wynaad ; in fact, it is in the records of Messrs. Parry & Co., 
who were pioneers in the development of Wynaad Coffee, that, 
in 1864, they sent the crops of a number of estates for curing 
at Calicut by Peirce Leslie & Co. The Firm did not retain 
this curing for long, as in 1865- Parry & Co. started their own 
curing works down in the town of Calicut on the site of what 
is now the District Court. Peirce, on the other hand, must 



have started straightaway at Karaparamba, which is part of the 
estate of the Zamorin, the first lease of which was completed 
on 6th May 1862, and has been renewed from time to time 
ever since. 

Both at Cochin and Calicut they immediately started 
actively in the Produce Export business, including most of the 
produce mentioned in Chapter Six. In 1870 they extended 
their business to Tellicherry, when the Jemn (land) rights of 
Chonahdum were sold to H. E. Algar, an assistant in the Firm, 
as agent for Peirce Leslie & Co. They seem to have taken 
things leisurely in those days, as the property was not finally 
conveyed to the Firm until 6th January 1876. 

So they continued until 1873, when Leslie left the Coast 
and opened an office in London at 34, Nicholas Lane, to act as. 
Agent for the Firm in London, and also, it seems probable, to 
do a certain amount of business on his own prior to the forma¬ 
tion of a separate firm of Leslie & Anderson. On leaving the 
Coast, he ceased to be a partner although he left most of his 
capital in the Firm on interest only, which arrangement lasted 
until 1876, by which time Peirce was moving about between 
India and London and opening up agencies on the Continent. 

1872 was a momentous year in the Firm’s history, which 
was to have a great effect on its fortunes. In that year, Dugald 
Stewart Gilkison joined the Firm and, on 1 3th December 1872, 
was granted a Power of Attorney by R. H. Peirce, which 
incidentally was signed by the latter before the Lord Mayor of 
London, Sir Sydney Waterlow, the original of which with the 
Lord Mayor’s seal is still in the possession of the Company. 
On Patrick Leslie’s leaving India, Gilkison was taken into 
partnership by Peirce on 4th June 1874. This partnership was 
of short duration, as Peirce died in November 1878, but had he 
lived it was his intention to dissolve the partnership—which 
intention he communicated to Gilkison in a letter dated 23rd 
October of that year ; but, as he died on the 2 8 th of the following 
month, it is probable that his death occurred before the receipt 
of the letter, thus leaving D. S. Gilkison as sole partner in the 
Firm.- 
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There is no doubt that two men of such forceful character 
could never have continued long in double harness, and it is 
interesting to speculate what might have been the effect on the 
Firm if Peirce had lived. Things would certainly have been 
easier on the Coast and up-country, as Peirce was not only a 
man of great ability but also very popular in all quarters, which 
was not altogether the case with Gilkison. On the other hand, 
Gilkison, as was the case, would have been the more successful 
in developing the London and Continental side of the business, 
as he had many valuable contacts and was in a better position to 
develop the financial side. 

But all this will be dealt with in a later chapter. 

We now take leave of our two Founders by giving a brief 
history of each. 

ROBERT HODGES PEIRCE was bom on 28th May, 
1827, and educated at the King’s School, Canterbury. His 
father was a prominent figure in Canterbury, being Mayor in 
1812 and 1823. In 1860, he married Carolyn Gore, a collateral 
of the family of the Earls of Arran. The marriage was to 
have been in Bombay on her arrival by sea, but very nearly did 
not take place, as she was landed at the Ballard Pier on a stretcher 
in a state of delirium suffering from small-pox, contracted by 
her having been put into an undisinfected cabin at Suez. 
Fortunately a friend lent him a house on Malabar Hill, where 
she was strictly isolated, and where he nursed her through her 
illness, and they were eventually married six months later. 
They were a truly Victorian couple as they had no less than 
twelve children, the first eight being bom on the Malabar Coast 
between 1861 and 1871 of whom three died in infancy. After 
this experience, it is hardly surprising that Mrs. Peirce retired 
permanently to England with the five surviving children, after 
which she had four more, including the one existing survivor, 
E. G. Peirce, and she finally died on 15th January 1915, having 
survived her husband by no less than 37 years. 

Between 1871 and 1878, Peirce was constantly moving 
between India and England, and, against the advice of his 
doctors, he returned to India finally in 1878, and, as already 
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mentioned, died in Calicut on 28th November of that year. 
He was buried in Calicut in the old Dutch Cemetery near the 
beach, which was closed soon afterwards and later became 
derelict. In 1958 the Calicut Municipality, with the full 
consent of the Cemetery Commission, removed all the crumbling 
grave-stones and converted the whole place into a well laid out 
park named after H. V. Conolly, the well-known Collector who 
was assassinated in a Moplah outbreak, and such tablets as could 
be safely removed, including those of Peirce and two of hist 
infant children, have been set up in St. Mary’s Church. 

Most of the surviving children lived to an advanced age, 
and it is interesting to record that two daughters, Gertrude 
and Marion, both joined the Mirfield Community of the 
Resurrection, due no doubt to the family connection with the 
founder of the Community, Bishop Gore, and they both died 
in Port Elizabeth without ever returning home. Two of the 
sons, E. G. Peirce and H. B. Peirce, who have already been 
referred to, have been indirectly connected with Malabar. 
E. G. Peirce’s son went into the Tea trade to become the first 
Tea Broker in Cochin, in which business he has now been 
succeeded by his son, the great grandson of our founder. 
H. B. Peirce was for many years a member of the Public Works. 
Department in Madras as their leading Mechanical Engineer, 
and as such had a great deal to do with the construction of the 
Periyar Dam, and also helped Sir Frederick Nicholson with the 
building of his Fish Research factory at Feroke. 

PATRICK LESLIE, who was destined to live well into 
this century, was bom on 1st July, 1833, son of Dr. William 
Leslie of Aberdeen. We have already traced his fortunes up 
to the time of his leaving India, but it should be added that he 
married, on 24th October 1871, Jane Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. James Forsyth, D.D., of Aberdeen. They had three 
children, one of whom died in infancy as already recorded, and 
whose death may have hastened Leslie’s departure from the Coast. 
They also had a son who came out to India as an Engineer 
on the M. & S. M. Railway, but who died at the age of 24 in 
Madras ; also a daughter who looked after her father until his 
death in March 1917. 
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Leslie continued to act as Agent in London for the Firm 
until the year 1883, when he took into partnership Robert 
Shand Anderson, and they started the firm of Leslie & Anderson, 
which gradually became more or less independent of Peirce 
Leslie & Co. R. S. Anderson had earlier been in India in our 
Firm and is principally remembered for having taken a fairly 
riotous farewell of Calicut, which resulted in the breaking of 
most of the crockery in the Firm’s Chummery which was then 
situated in a bungalow later occupied by that fine old gentleman 
Cooverji Ardeshir and his family. Anderson was in fact always 
like the clerks in Dodson & Fogg, a man of pleasure, while his 
senior partner was, like Dodson & Fogg themselves, a man of 
business. W. W. Badcock, who was a great friend of Leslie, 
told the writer that Leslie complained to him that his partner 
“ had so many social engagements. ” 

Patrick Leslie retired from Leslie & Anderson in 190$, 
after which Anderson took D. J. McFarlan into partnership. 
McFarlan, a prominent Scottish Rugger International, had been 
in India with the firm of Arbuthnot & Co. and had connections 
with the West Coast at their Coffee Curing Works in Mangalore 
and Calicut. He continued a tenuous connection with Peirce 
Leslie & Co., but eventually died on 2nd January 1940, after 
which the relationship between the two firms came to an end. 

It remains only to add that Leslie’s wife died on 1 £th 
January 1901, and he himself on 12th March 1917. 
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DllCiAID STF.WART (ill KISON. 


Born i jth March 1840 — Died 10th December 


1917- 




CHAPTER 3 


D. S. Gilkison 

H UGALD STEWART GILKISON fully deserves the title 
of Merchant Adventurer though in his case the 
Adventurer came very much first and the Merchant 
later. He was bom on 13 th March 1840 in Campbel¬ 
town, which has been the home of many leading business 
magnates in India. His father died in September 1842 and his 
mother was left with two sons, of whom D. S. Gilkison was 
the elder, and one daughter. She was, however, left in comfort¬ 
able circumstances and was able to give the children a good 
education. He was educated at the Rothesay Academy, where 
he was taught French and German, and having a taste for modern 
languages, got up early in the mornings to teach himself Spanish, 
and by the time he left school in 18^7 he had a reasonable 
working knowledge of all three languages. He then went into 
an office in Liverpool, but already the wanderlust had seized 
him and after eighteen months he left Scotland and joined the 
Foreign Legion. He was thus in time for the war which 
Napoleon the Third declared on Austria in April 18^9, and 
though he was not at Magenta he fought at Solferina. France 
and Austria soon after that concluded a treaty, but the piping 
times of peace did not suit D.S.G., and his mother, after some 
trouble and expense, managed to buy him out of the Legion. 
He did not, however, return home, but went instead to the 
Argentine, where he led a roving life for the next three years 
and was actively engaged shortly afterwards in a revolutionary 
war in Uruguay. 

In 1863 he heard of an even better war going on in North 
America, so he proceeded thither and fought in the 2nd Corps 
of Grant’s Army through the last year of the Civil War. 
Although Lee surrendered to Grant in April 186^, D.S.G. 
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evidently remained in the Army for a time, as, on 17th May 
1865 , he received his commission as 2nd Lieutenant in the 
Tenth New York Regiment of Infantry, and we now have among 
our records his original commission signed at the City of Albany 
under the seal ana signature of Reuben E. Fenton, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Military and Naval Forces, 
and countersigned by J. B. Stonehouse, Assistant Adjutant- 
General. It might be added that, until his death, he received 
a pension as a Veteran of the Civil War. 

Soon after this, he returned to Scotland where his mother 
had settled in Glasgow, and where he tried to adapt himself 
to commercial life in that city, but once again the lust for travel 
was on him, and he went out to Point de Galle which was then 
the principal port of Ceylon. Here he was engaged in some 
capacity in the Coffee business which still flourished in the 
island ; and here his knowledge of Spanish stood him in good 
stead, as he secured the appointment of Spanish Vice-Consul at 
Point de Galle, and by 1872 he had become Consul for Spain 
at the port. This was at the time an important Consular post, 
for the Cable had not extended further east than Point de Galle. 
Any important despatch from Madrid to Manila had therefore 
to be cabled to the Consul, and by him transmitted by post 
to Manila, and similarly in the opposite direction. He had 
one interesting experience during his time of office, attending 
a large luncheon given by the Roman Catholic priest at Point 
de Galle to high Dignitaries of the Church returning to their 
Sees in Australia, the Philippines and China after the Ecumenical 
Council of 1869-70, the one which declared the doctrine of 
the Infallibility of the Pope. D.S.G. attended as the represen¬ 
tative of His Most Catholic Majesty. When he resigned his 
post on coming to India, he was made a Knight of the Order 
of Isabella the Catholic, which however he did not greatly 
appreciate, as he was very much of the Presbyterian persuasion. 

He had previously married Margaret Dunlop Ralston, 
through whom it was understood that he had been able 
considerably to augment his capital resources. This indeed 
is indicated by the fact that from 1879 the profits of the Firm 
took a decided leap upwards. They had three children; 
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the eldest was Stewart Gilkison who went into the Army and 
in 1914 was a Captain in the Scottish Rifles ; the younger son, 
James, he first took into the London Office in the hope that he- 
would succeed him in due course, but James also preferred the 
Army and in 1914 was a Lieutenant in the Argyll & Sutherland 
Highlanders : their only daughter, Joan, also married into the 
Army, her husband being Capt. Bramwell of the Argyll & 
Sutherland Highlanders. They were all killed in the first war, 
while Mrs. Gilkison survived her husband and eventually died 
in 1929, and Mrs. Bramwell died later in 194$, and, considering 
Gilkison’s views mentioned earlier, it is interesting to notice 
that she died in the Roman Catholic Faith. 

The death of Peirce in 1878 left Gilkison as sole owner of 
the Firm and for the next forty years the history of Peirce 
Leslie & Co. is very much the history of D. S. Gilkison. He 
immediately took into partnership William Maylor, who was a 
clever engineer who had been working partly on his own and 
partly in connection with the old Beypore Iron Works. It was 
he who built the original Screw Pile Pier at Calicut, and, after 
he left the Firm in 1885, also built the original Alleppey Pier 
on a commission basis in conjunction with Peirce Leslie & Co. 
This venture, incidentally, led to a quarrel with Gilkison on the 
interpretation of the respective shares in the profits; otherwise, 
during their seven years’ partnership, they were reasonably 
amicable, which cannot be said of his relations with his subse¬ 
quent partners. Maylor was also the inventor of a Coffee 
Pulper, and has left a memorial of himself in the shape of the 
bell presented by him to the existing Calicut Church of St. Mary’s 
which was consecrated on 28th September 1864. 

Gilkison’s later partners were A. W. Macrae and John 
Burnett Burnett, who both joined him in 188^. In the next 
chapter we shall have more to say about A. W. Macrae, who 
survived Gilkison by several years. Burnett, on the other hand, 
only lasted for five years ; he was a difficult and prickly gentleman 
who, for obvious Dickensian reasons, fully deserved his nick¬ 
name of “ Old Tough-and-Sly. ” He had previously been a 
Manager with Parry & Co., and after leaving our Firm, which 
involved a bitter argument over the division of the capital, he 
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set up on his own in Tellicherry as B. I. agent and also did a 
certain amount of business in Pepper. One of his daughters 
married U. Zellweger, the famous Manager of Volkart Bros., 
Tellicherry. 

Before we deal with the details of Gilkison’s long reign as 
head of the Firm, we must endeavour to describe his exceedingly 
complex character. In spite of his earlier roving life he must 
somehow have acquired a thorough working knowledge of 
Commerce and Economics : he was also a man of considerable 
personal charm and a magnificent host ; he was a fine shot and a 
good man on a horse : in fact during the time he was in Calicut 
he would think nothing of riding in the early morning up to the 
Wynaad to visit some Estate and then ride down again the same 
evening. When he subsequently settled in London, he regularly 
took an Estate in Scotland every Autumn for fishing and 
shooting, and it was perhaps typical that he always rented and 
never bought, and invariably drove a hard bargain with the 
owner—which it was possible to do in those days. Here he 
would be at his best, and was wonderfully hospitable, in which 
he received full support from his wife. Any Manager or Assist¬ 
ant home on leave from India was always invited to stay, and the 
writer has a very happy memory of stopping on his first leave 
from India with the family at Dalquarran Estate in Ayrshire. We 
have mentioned that he was a good host, and this was most noti¬ 
ceable as, although he usually had people of considerable impor¬ 
tance also stopping, his most junior Assistant would be treated 
in exactly the same way as the most eminent person present. 

But when it came to business, and especially in the case of 
correspondence between London and India, he was a very 
different person, and before he settled in London his reputation 
on the Coast, and particularly in the Planting districts, for 
driving a hard bargain was notorious. The feeling among 
planters in particular was that he was ‘ ‘ too clever by half. ’ * 
This caused him to be regarded with considerable distrust and, 
in one Or two cases, aroused very bitter feeling. On the other 
hand, he had certain very solid supporters, notably in the 
Nelliampathies, where he and the Firm had very happy relations 
with those great pioneers the brothers Horatio and Cecil Hall, 
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and he was also a partner with them in the fairly considerable 
Nelliampathy Estate. As, in addition to this, he was on good 
terms with the firm of James Finlay & Co., who had large 
estates in the same district, Nelliampathy Coffee was the back¬ 
bone of the Firm’s Curing Works in Calicut. 

Gilkison was also a very shrewd judge of character, and 
insisted that, in Planting, management was everything, and he 
was prepared to back his judgment, constantly remarking that 
men like “ Carver” Marsh and the Crawford brothers were 
people to be cultivated, though in the case of “ Carver ” it was 
more a matter of driving a hard bargain with a man who was as 
good a bargainer as himself. Also, he did, through backing the 
Crawford brothers, contribute considerably to laying the 
foundation of the Firm’s Coffee connections in Mysore. The 
writer recalls Loftus Crawford in the United Services Club, 
Bangalore, chortling about when he and his brother in London 
had “ bitten old Gilkie in the ear for £800. ” It wasn’t many 
who could have claimed that, but, generally speaking, he was 
very much the ‘ ‘ austere man ’ ’ of the parable in that he expected 
to reap where he had not sown, and any capital outlay which 
could be avoided was anathema to him. 

This led to considerable loss of business, but on the other 
hand stood us in good stead during the long depression in Coffee 
at the beginning of the century, which contributed to the 
collapse of Arbuthnot & Co. in 1906, when very heavy 
irrecoverable block loans on Coffee Estates were disclosed. 
Gilkison’s policy was to work on the smallest possible capital 
and to depend on what he used to refer to as “ our exceptional 
financial facilities. ” For the success of this he was personally 
entirely responsible : his own credit in the City was first rate 
and with his flair for finance he established ample credits for 
the Firm with all the many Exchange Banks of those days and 
also with several Acceptance Houses. He also personally 
backed the Firm’s considerable credit with the Bank of Scotland. 

The conditions of business over practically the whole of 
these forty years exactly suited this policy. It was a time of 
Free Trade with no controls, the main business being in a large 



variety of Coast produce which, although worked on margins 
which would horrify the present generation, was turned over 
quickly and consequently hall use was made of the ample credit 
available. 

Nevertheless, although he was admittedly the backbone 
,of the business, he could not have succeeded to such a large 
extent had the Firm not been fortunate enough during that 
period to have a number of exceptional Managers. At the 
principal Produce branch of Cochin the Manager from 1883 to 
1898 was George Badenoch, who, amongst many first class 
Produce men, was considered to be the most able of all, and 
who set the pattern which was so splendidly followed by his 
successors, John Christie and James Dell, of whom we shall 
have more to say later. It might interest the present genera¬ 
tion to know that, during most of his service, Badenoch’s pay 
did not exceed Rs. 4^0 per mensem, and it says much for his 
loyalty that he refused much larger offers from several other 
firms both on the Coast and in Madras. At Tellicherry the 
Manager was W. W. Badcock, not particularly energetic, but 
possessing a thorough knowledge of the Tellicherry business in 
Coffee and Pepper, and a popular man in the Planting District 
of Coorg. Mangalore was opened as a branch by James Dell, 
who was succeeded by S. R. S. Percival, who spent most of his 
service in that branch, while in Calicut one of the old guard was 
E. E. Davies, a very able Accountant and the first Import Manager. 

We have made special reference to these men at this 
stage as one of the problems in the early days was to select and 
train a first class subordinate staff. This they did most success¬ 
fully, and, before the first World War, we were fortunate in 
having exceedingly able Anglo-Indian head-clerks in the persons 
of Charles D* Rosario at Mangalore, P. W. Isaacs at Tellicherry and 
James Vaz at Cochin. The two first named were frequently 
in those days left in charge of the branch for extended periods, 
and had a thorough knowledge of the business and the respect, 
and, in the case of Charles, the affection, of all concerned. 

Gilkison’s career did not include any very lengthy stay on 
the Coast: after becoming sole partner in 1878 he very soon 
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left the business in India largely in the hands of his subsequent 
partners, and he himself was constantly moving between India 
and London, building up the Continental connection with 
agents in practically every part of Europe. He finally left 
India for good (except for one or two exceedingly short visits) 
at the end of 1882, and in January 1883 he opened the London 
Office of the Firm at 2, Lime Street Square, where the firm of 
Leslie 8c Anderson was already established. From then 
forward, the active connection between Leslie & Anderson 
and Peirce Leslie & Co. gradually weakened, and by 1892 the 
two firms were publicly recorded as completely separate 
entities, although they continued to occupy adjacent offices, 
and this arrangement was continued in 1896 when both firms 
moved to 14, Billiter Street. 

Immediately he established himself in London, in 1883, 
Gilkison began looking around for a competent Head Clerk, and 
persuaded W. H. Cox, who had hitherto been a clerk in 
Leslie & Anderson, to transfer himself to Peirce Leslie 8c Co. 
In a letter dated 1 2th February 1886 to A. W. Macrae he wrote 
‘ ‘ I have come to the conclusion that we want better assistance 
here. I would take Cox over from Leslie 8c Anderson entirely 
as he is invaluable, but I fear they won’t let him go and I can’t 
get another I can rely on though thousands are available. ” Cox, 
however, seems to have had no hesitation and from then until 
Gilkison’s death he was very much Jorkins to Gilkison's 
Spenlow. Cox was rather a Pooterish figure but undoubtedly 
a most competent man within his limits and a tremendously 
hard worker. It led, however, to no little resentment in India 
to have Cox’s opinion, which of course was merely an echo of 
Gilkison’s, constantly quoted. Another cause for some feeling 
was that Cox was given 3% of the profits of the Company, 
while much abler men in India had to take their chance of an 
arbitrary bonus ; and putting Cox throughout on the same level 
as John Christie was, of course, manifestly absurd. It is, 
however, only fair to admit that in the work he had to do, Cox 
was, as Gilkison had originally said, invaluable. But the fact 
that no one in the London Office except Gilkison had any 
experience of India—and even Gilkison not for very long— 
while the Firm and its policy was completely ruled from London, 



did not make for entirely happy relations. This however has 
always been a sore point, not only amongst mercantile firms 
but also as far back as the East India Company and the days of 
Sullivan and Warren Hastings. Only recently the history of 
one of the leading firms in Calcutta records “ acrid corres¬ 
pondence ” between London and Calcutta. Happily this state 
of things no longer applies, and the London Office nowadays 
contains an adequate proportion of its staff with considerable 
Indian experience. 

In 1890, Gilkison took an important step in starting a 
considerable business in Imports, which not only helped towards 
balancing Exports and Exchange, but also provided two-way 
cargo which undoubtedly had its influence on Shipping 
Companies in securing agencies. India being then in its infancy 
industrially it was possible to import Cement, Bar Iron and 
Steel, Chemical Fertilisers, Swedish and Norwegian Matches, 
Bar Soap, Piece Goods and old Newspapers. 

Twenty years later, we were conducting a flourishing 
Import business, perhaps the most important activity being in 
Bar Iron, Copper, and Yellow Metal Sheets. Formerly, all the 
South Indian requirements of these metals were imported 
through Bombay, and our first Imports were transhipped there 
by our Agent Dhanji Harridass into pattimars : but pilferage 
was heavy and we were glad later on to have direct sailings to 
the Coast, when these imports were landed at Calicut. From 
. there they were sent to Palghat, where a large part of the 
requirements for South India were controlled. Valappai 
Sankaran, who was Head Clerk of the Import Department, had 
a strong control over the wealthy merchants in Palghat like 
Muthukrishna Chettiar & Sons, Pattabhirama Chettiar and 
Kadersa Rowther. Prior to despatch to the buyers, heaps of 
Bar Iron used to lie on the beach or in the Post Office Yard, and 
orders were placed for lots of a thousand tons at a time. 

We also built up an important business in White Cloth, 
which provided cheap clothes for the people in the form of 
mundoos, female headclothes and Mull, and our Long Cloth 
was noted for its cheapness and fine texture. Imports were 
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made from Manchester against special orders, which were 
placed by such well-known firms aS Shabbundree Abdool 
Kadar Sahib & Bros, (later to become Badshah Stores and now 
known as “ The White Shop ”) at Calicut and Hajee Abdulla 
Hajee Adam Sahib at Cochin. 

Many other items have made up our list of Imports over 
the years, but perhaps one of the most unusual was our business 
in “ over-issued newspapers.” These were required by the 
local shops for wrapping parcels as there were, in those days, 
very few local newspapers. They were shipped in bales and 
although the business was not in itself of much value, the bales 
provided most useful cargo for filling Clan Line vessels on 
their journeys to India. 

But in the matter of balancing trade probably the most 
important Import came by post in the shape of Gold Thread, 
for which we had an exclusive arrangement with the firm of 
Fichet of Lyons by which we took the whole of their output. 
This business was established in Coimbatore and proved a 
steady source of income which the first World War increased 
enormously, but the combination of smuggling through 
Pondicherry and increasing import tariffs eventually killed its 
import from France. The failure of an attempt to manufacture 
Gold Thread in Coimbatore in association with Fichets is 
described in Chapter Eight. A similar attempt by Parry & Co., 
in association with the other Lyons firms of Dutel and Merieux, 
also failed, and that was the end of a valuable enterprise. 

At the end of the 1890s the opportunity presented itself 
of acquiring the present Office building in Calicut, which was 
vacated by the Post Office (hence its name) for a more central 
situation. The Calicut Office, which was originally situated 
in Silk Street, and later moved to very cramped quarters near 
the old lighthouse on Beach Road, moved into the Post Office 
premises in 1899, and built a range of godowns and produce 
yards extending down to the beach. Since then two consider¬ 
able extensions have been made to the Office block, but it is 
an indication of the Company’s development that, at first, the 
Office only occupied the ground floor of the old building, the 
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upper floor accommodating Percival, the Produce Manager, 
•and his sister. 

These cramped conditions were relieved in 1905 when 
the Company was able to lease the commodious Zilla yard, 
with its fine range of godowns and, better still, what was, by 
standards of that time, the palatial bungalow which adjoined 
the yard. All this had been the property of a Bremen firm 
named Schlunk & Schonert, which after a few years in business, 
came to disaster through heavy speculations in Ginger. The 
premises were ultimately bought by the Company from the 
Custodian of Enemy Properties in 1919. Schonert was also 
connected with Henke’s Tile Works at Feroke (now owned 
by the Madura Co.), and after the crash his Assistant H. A. Rinne 
(known affectionately as Auguste) became its Manager, a man 
much beloved by everyone until his enforced departure brought 
about by the first World War. It was through this connection 
with Henke’s Tile Works that the Zilla Bungalow was provided 
with its remarkable flooring tiles. 

Zilla is the vernacular for the Headquarters of a District, 
and in the old days the Collector’s Office, District Court 
(with its accompanying gallows), and other connected buildings, 
were all located in what is now our Zilla Yard, the adjacent 
property belonging to Volkart Bros., and other surrounding 
land. There is indeed a story, which may possibly be legendary, 
that our Zilla Yard was the subject of a curse put upon it 
as a result of Tippu Sultan having there burnt to death a large 
number of Brahmins, This curse certainly did the German 
firm no good, but we must have been favoured by the Gods, 
as, since the property was acquired, the Firm’s prosperity 
has steadily increased. 

The acquisition of Zilla led to one of the inevitable 
wrangles between London and India, the latter wanting to move 
the Coir Yam Baling Press from Karaparamba to Zilla, and so 
save three miles of carting each way as all Coir Yam was then 
being handled at Zilla. The argument lasted many years and 
was only solved, in favour of Zilla, just before the first World 
war. But, as we shall explain in Chapter Six, the life of this 
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Baling Press at Zilla was short, and a new Baling Press, which 
is still in use, was installed in 1916. 

In" 1922 the Printing Press, which had been established 
at Karaparamba at the end of the last Century, was also moved 
to Zilla, and two years later the present Press building was 
erected. The Press was rather a primitive affair in those days, 
but soon after the move it was greatly enlarged and equipped 
with more up-to-date plant, most of which has been in 
existence ever since, though new items of machinery and new 
types have been purchased at intervals. 

The turn of the century brought an important develop¬ 
ment in the constitution of the Firm. Hitherto, as we have 
seen, Peirce Leslie & Co. was a private partnership, but for 
some time the exceedingly able senior Managers of the Firm 
were rightly pressing for a share in its fortunes. After much 
rather acrimonious correspondence between Gilkison and 
Macrae, who had been pressing the claims of the staff in India, 
the Firm was turned into a Private Limited Company on 29th 
May 1901, with the sound arrangement that the equity could 
only be held by active workers, and this system still exists. 

By the time the first World War broke out, Gilkison 
was well over seventy years of age, but at that very difficult 
tinie with reduced staff, especially in London Office, he showed 
all his old energy and resource and was constantly in and out 
of the office and all over the City especially looking for Charters 
to supplement the shortage of shipping : also his contacts with 
leading figures in the City helped enormously in arranging 
finance, and, as an instance, he persuaded Lord Inchcape to 
provide a considerable supply of much needed Rupees from 
the B. I. accumulation of funds in Calcutta. 

Undoubtedly this heavy burden, combined with the death 
of his two sons at Le Cateau and of his son-in-law at Gallipoli, 
must have hastened his end, and he died in December 1917 at the 
age of 77, thus closing a notable era and leaving the memory 
of undoubtedly the greatest figure in the Finn’s history. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Macrae and Christie 


} T is perhaps invidious to select individuals for special 
mention, apart from those referred to in the preceding 
chapters, but Col. A. W. Macrae, c.i.e., v.d., a.d.c. 
and John Christie deserve such mention because, 


through perhaps the most critical period of the Firm’s history 
between the late eighties and the beginning of the first World 
War, they directed and held the Firm together in India and 
gave it a standing which fortunately it has never lost. 


Alexander Macrae was born in Stornaway in the island 
of Lewis on i£th June 18^8, the son of the leading doctor on 
the island. He was a tall, well-built, handsome man, born to 
command, and representing the highest traditions of his race. 
Like so many Scots, his eyes Were turned towards the East, 
and he went out to India in 1877 to take up planting in the 
Wynaad district which at that time was still an important 
centre of the Coffee industry. After serving his apprentice¬ 
ship in Coffee, which stood him in good stead for the rest of 
his career, he joined the Firm in Calicut in 1880 where he 
was to remain until he finally retired from India in 1911. On 
the retirement of William Maylor, he was taken into partnership 
and remained a partner until the Firm was converted into a 
Private Limited Company in 1901, when he became Managing 
Director until the death of Gilkison in 1917, and was then 
Chairman until his own deeply regretted death on 1st February 
1920. He had the full confidence and respect of everyone 
in the planting districts and the loyalty and affection of all 
the Managers and Assistants in the Firm : in fact without him 
there is little doubt that the Company out in India would have 
gradually broken up, as he stood out firmly for fair play for 
his staff when they were often being unjustly criticised, this 




being particularly marked in the case of George Badenoch and 
James Dell, and in doing so he had to put up with much un¬ 
pleasant criticism of himself. 

Though he was not much concerned with the ordinary 
day to day working of the business, he had a most thorough 
knowledge of all the produce of the Coast and its preparation 
and shipping, especially the curing of Coffee. As a leader of 
men he was supreme and there is no doubt that no one in 
Malabar, before or after him, whether in business or in the 
Government service, was ever held in quite such high regard 
in the eyes of everyone both European and Indian. In this 
position he was greatly helped by his wife, the elder daughter 
of T. J. Ferguson, the proprietor of Plantation House in 
Calicut, whom he married there on ioth September 1890. 
Together they took a leading part in all the public life of Calicut, 
she befing one of those exceptional women who was regarded 
with respect, and indeed affection, by Indians and Europeans 
alike. 

It is safe to say that while they were both in Calicut it 
must have been the happiest community in the whole of India. 
Their hospitality was unbounded, and every Christmas they 
entertained the whole European community to dinner, which 
in those days meant about one hundred guests, and for which a 
large Pandal used to be erected in the Kara compound, with 
unlimited Champagne and handsome presents for everybody. 
In the same way, as Colonel of the Malabar Volunteer Rifles, 
which had its annual Camp just outside Calicut, all the leading 
Indians were invited as guests on the Sports Day, a privilege 
which was highly appreciated. The Macraes also did much 
good work among the poorer classes both Indian and Anglo- 
Indian, who never appealed to them in vain when they were 
in any trouble or difficulty. They were great supporters of 
the Church, and every Sunday after Service they regularly 
entertained at dinner all the European staff of the Firm, together 
with the local Parson and his wife and a few of the Basel 
Missionaries. The writer can testify that there was great 
sorrow in Calicut when they finally retired in 1911 to settle in a 
beautiful house called “ Kerala ” in the village of Yateley, but 
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their connection with the Coast has continued, as their nephew, 
W. E. Northey, is now head of the Firm in India in Cochin. 

Although Macrae Was the most distinguished head the 
Firm has ever had in India, there is no doubt that his greatest 
interest was always in the local Volunteers, which in those 
days was a large Battalion, including two companies at Head¬ 
quarters in Calicut, together with a company of Cadets from 
the St. Joseph’s School, and further companies in Cannanore, 
Tellicherry and Cochin. This Battalion was able to maintain 
quite a good Band, which was liberally supported by the local 
population from the Zamorin downwards, playing at the weekly 
Saturday parade and also regularly in the Public Gardens — a 
feature of Calicut life in those days. As Colonel of the Malabar 
Volunteers, there cannot have been a finer Volunteer 
Commandant in India, which was borne out by the high praise 
he received from the Regular Inspection by leading Army 
Generals. His principal claim to fame in this respect, which 
extended far beyond Calicut and Malabar, was the raising, at 
his own expense, of the Southern Provinces Mounted Rifles. 
Those who are interested in this subject are recommended to 
read the account which was contributed to the History of the 
United Planters Association of Southern India by his son, 
the late Lt. Comdr. Kenneth Macrae, R.N. retd. 

Examinations have their uses ; for it was his failure in 
the Civil Service examination in 1886 that providentially brought 
John Christie to Malabar. On 12th February 1886, Gilkison 
wrote to Macrae : 

“ I have had difficulty in getting a proper youth for 
Cochin to send out promptly. I have examined a 
number and all have failed, and the cousin I hoped to 
get won’t go as he has just taken the highest honours 
at Glasgow University and goes in for the Bar ’ ’ (This 
was John Christie’s elder brother James, who subsequ¬ 
ently became a K.C. and Principal Clerk of Justiciary 
in Edinburgh). “His brother was tried but he is going 
in for the Indian Civil Service examination and won’t 
miss his chance of that, though his father and I think 
he won’t pass as he was too late in beginning.” 
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Indeed he was never likely to get over that hurdle, as in a day 
when the Humanities were properly regarded, his education 
had not reached the highest Classics. Yet he must have had, 
and imbibed, a fine education, or, like some Scots, “ it Cume 
natural ”, as his mastery of English was equal to any of the 
great Scots Masters of the language. His business letters were 
models of clarity and conciseness, and it is a pity that a selection 
of these has not been preserved. He must have been a wonderful 
support to Macrae in the difficult times for the Firm which we 
have sketched elsewhere, and, though a relative of Gilkison, he 
had an integrity and charm about him which enabled him to 
hold the balance in any difficult argument. 

He started at Cochin and, as it were, sat at the feet of 
George Badenoch, for whom he had a lasting admiration and 
affection. The ordinary business of the Firm came easily 
to him, and, as the successor to Badenoch in Cochin and subse¬ 
quently as Produce Manager in Calicut, he was a notable success. 
But he really came into his own when he succeeded Macrae 
as Managing Director in India, and had the gift of directing 
without appearing to do so. But undoubtedly his most valuable 
contribution came at the end of his career, which coincided 
with the outbreak of the first World War. Actually, in 1913, 
he suffered a serious heart attack and Specialists in London 
advised against his going out to India, but with the war coming 
on he felt it was his duty to do so, and there is no doubt that, 
in the difficult years at the beginning of the war, he virtually 
carried the whole Firm. Hitherto he had always appeared 
to take things easily, and it was well known that he kept one 
locked drawer in his desk full to overflowing with unanswered 
letters on his principle that most letters, if left long enough, 
answered themselves, though in point of fact he knew very 
well what was important and what was not. 

This additional exertion brought on by the war proved 
too much for his condition, and he eventually died from a 
severe heart attack in Madras on 26th August 1916, and he 
now lies in St. George’s Cemetery in Madras. In St. Mary’s 
Church at Calicut there is a brass plate in his memory 
** Erected by the Directors, Managers and Assistants of Peirce 
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Leslie & Co. Ltd. in token of the great affection and esteem 
in which they held him.” 

John Christie was a man of God. This is not original— 
many men who knew him have already said so. This does not 
mean that he was a great Church-goer, though he subscribed 
liberally to the Church as to all worthy objects, and had there 
been a Scots Kirk in Calicut he would certainly have been a 
prominent member. It is enough that his life was in every 
way a better Christian example than that of many more regular 
observers. 

He was an ardent Freemason, and for years was the leading 
and, indeed, essential pillar of Lodge Kerala. Shortly before 
his death, it had been resolved to establish the Royal Arch in 
Calicut, the idea being to name it Chapter John Christie, 
but names of individuals were by then not approved for the 
naming of Chapters, and eventually the proposal had to be 
abandoned. It should also be recorded that Lodge Kerala, 
which was established in 1886, numbered amongst its founders 
A. W. Macrae’s father-in-law, T. J. Ferguson and W. Maylor. 
The latter, who gave invaluable service to the Lodge, is 
possibly best remembered nowadays for his acquisition sixty- 
nine years ago of the “ Cole-Hole,” within whose four walls 
members of the Craft have met regularly from 1st June 1893 
to this day. 

Christie carried the precepts of the Craft into his daily 
life, and there can rarely have been a man who so practised the 
great virtue of Charity in its widest sense. Charity in giving. 
Charity in outlook, Charity to all men, and especially to the 
poor and needy. On the last day of every month, he always 
took home a large bag of Rupees, and next morning distributed 
this to a crowd of the poor, mainly Anglo-Indians. It is to 
be feared he was frequently imposed upon, and it is equally 
certain that he was quite aware of this and preferred it rather 
than that one deserving case should suffer. That this came 
from the heart is certain, as later, when his elder brother 
died, the latter left a considerable sum of money to be used 
” for the benefit of those poor Eurasian lads in whom my 
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brother took such a deep interest.” But this was only a 
visible sign of many much larger and more private benefactions. 
No one ever appealed to him in vain. A few months before 
his death a typical instance came under the notice of the writer, 
whose job it was to sort the Mail and pass on to Christie the 
more important letters. He found one day a letter from a 
Planter “ X ”—not one of the Firm’s constituents—saying 
he wanted an urgent advance for reasons which he could 
disclose. The writer, who was Christie’s Executor, heard 
no more of this until Christie died, when he found a complete 
statement of his affairs, and under a long list of “ Private 
Debts not to be pressed for ” was an item “ ‘ X,’ Rs. i^oo.” 
A few weeks later “ X ” died of inoperable cancer. 

His ordinary hospitality knew no bounds. His Christmas 
Day and Good Friday so-called “ Breakfasts ” at the Malabar 
Club were famous, and were attended by all males in the station 
and many from outside. He also had regular dinner parties 
in his Bungalow once a week after his weekly game of Golf, 
and he was of course a leading light of the Calicut Golf Club, 
which was at West Hill in those days and had no Club House, 
but where he always turned up with ample refreshment for 
all concerned. His Bungalow, needless to say, was Open 
House to most people passing through Calicut, and there were 
many in those days who stopped with him as a matter of course. 
We have mentioned his taste for Golf, but his favourite sport 
was undoubtedly Racing, and every year found him at Bangalore 
for the Monsoon Meeting. His memory in connection with 
racing was amazing and he was quite an exceptional judge of 
form. As a final footnote to this as showing his love of racing 
and his generous disposition, we venture to quote from a 
letter received from Mrs. Bewes (at the time in question 
Mrs. “ Carver ” Marsh) 

That episode was in 1913 at Harrogate where 
Carver, John and I went for the St. Leger meeting, 
and we stayed at the old Majestic Hotel having a real 
grand old time. Old Hall-Walker, he was Colonel 
of the Buffs, had told Carver that he was absolutely 
certain that he was going to win the St. Leger with 
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his horse ‘ Night Hawk.’ It had never won a race 
before and never won another after, but he certainly 
did win the Leger — and how ! We were right on 
top of the Owners’ Stand, and old J. C. who had all 
the pedigrees of every darn horse at his finger tips had 
never heard of ‘ Night Hawk,’ but anyway he did 
have a good bet on it and we all did. When we were 
right up on the top of that — stand we heard shouts of 
ioo to i Night Hawk,’ well as you know in those 
days we had sovereigns, and Iliad just two left. I said 
‘ J. C. do get me 200 to 2 ’ ; well we were packed 
like sardines up there and with his wee mouth he said 
‘ I’m afraid Mrs. Carver not a mouse could get through 
here ’—‘ Never mind ’ I said, ‘ perhaps it is just as 
well I keep my two sovereigns or we will all be broke.’ 
Well, the darn horse did win, and J. C. insisted on 
paying me £200—we nearly had a stand-up fight and 
he and old Carver nearly came to fisticuffs over it ! 
Well, anyway, we finally had the most wonderful 
dinner ever on old J. C. and what a dinner ! Dear 
old J. C. with his long legs, me in a hobble skirt— 
that was the year those hobble skirts came in—and 
we were right at the far end of that colossal Dining 
room at the Majestic. Well I ran—yes damn well 
had to run to keep up with him ; and let me tell you 
another thing, when the five of us got back to the 
hotel we paid in in solid cash £4,600, that was our 
cash wins apart from the Bookie bets we had. Yes, 
that was certainly the most wonderful day, and as I 
said, what a night out !” 

Rabelais wrote of one of his characters :—“ He took 
all things in good part, and interpreted every action in the best 


John Christie could wish no better epitaph. 
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M. Langlev, Surgeon Capt. E. Stokes, Capt. E. E. Davies, It.Col. John Christie, Col. A. W. Macrae 
1. Bowden, Capt. W. B. Wilson, Capt. W. L. Bruce. 

Jin, Sgt. Dias, Cpl. L. E. Hurtis. 

W. Macrae, John Christie, E. E. Davies, W. B. Wilson and W. K. M. Langlev were all front P. L. & Co. 




CHAPTER 5 


Coffee 

,E now turn from personalities to activities, and the next 
I four chapters will show clearly the wide interest 
[ that the Firm has always had in the fruit of the land 
of Malabar and its neighbouring States and hill districts. 

It is fitting that we should give pride of place to Coffee, 
for it was mainly because of Coffee that branches were opened 
at Calicut, Tellicherry, Coimbatore, and Mangalore, and in 
those days experience in Coffee was a sine qua non of all the 
Firm’s managerial staff. R. H. Peirce himself was an expert 
in Coffee Curing, and T. Stanes & Co., Ltd. record in their 
Centenary publication that originally the Coffee from their 
estates was sent to Mettupalayam by pack pony, where it was 
loaded onto carts and sent to Calicut for curing by Peirce 
Leslie & Co. It was in order to save this long transit that 
Sir Robert Stanes established a Curing Works at Coimbatore. 
He was instructed in the art of Coffee Curing by Peirce, and 
Sir Robert always considered this to be a most generous action 
seeing that the Stanes Coffee Curing Works would take business 
away from P. L. & Co. 

Our first Coffee Curing works were established at 
Karaparamba (Calicut) in 1862, to be followed in 1870 by 
Chonahdum (Tellicherry), but, rather surprisingly, it was 
quite a long time before a move was made to extend to other 
districts, Coimbatore being established in 1887 and Mangalore 
in 1895. 

Karaparamba seems to have been largely dependent on 
Coffee from the Wynaad and the Nelliampathies, although 
there is some evidence that in the early days Coffee from the 
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Shevaroys must also have come to Calicut for curing, as, up 
to the time of the first World War, two residential properties 
in Calicut were owned by well-known Shevaroy families : 
“ South Cottage ” (now the residence of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Calicut) being the property of the Short family, and 
Florican, with about seventy acres surrounding it (now a 
complete residential estate developed by Rao Bahadur 
A. P. Chirukandan), owned by Mrs. Foulkes of the well- 
known Yercaud family descended from G. F. Fischer. The 
Shevaroy Coffee of course later on all went to Coimbatore. 
The Nelliampathies continued to produce reasonable crops, 
but the Wynaad and Coorg were beginning to feel the effect 
of a series of visitations both of Nature and, in the case of the 
Wynaad, the cupidity of man. 

These visitations are well described in the History of 
the U.P.A.S.I.* by J. H. Wilkes. The first foe of Coffee in 
both districts was faulty cultivation, which rendered estates 
subject to the natural enemies of the Coffee tree—Black Bug, 
the Stem Borer, and Leaf disease. Much of the Coffee was 
planted in the open, and this, followed by soil erosion, caused 
large tracts to go out of cultivation. All these pests were 
considerably reduced when the importance of introducing 
quick growing shade was realised. But then the Leaf disease 
which was first noticed in Ceylon in i 869 and in India about 
1871, spread everywhere and by 1875 it had devastated whole 
districts. It only remained for the Gold boom of the early 
eighties to complete the destruction, as, although there were 
still some good properties in existence, most of them were 
acquired by the Mining companies when Planters could not 
resist selling out at a large profit. The Gold boom was short 
lived, though remnants of it are still to be seen in the Race 
Course laid out round the Paddy flats at Pandalur, and some of 
the machinery found its way to the Curing works, where 
it was in use until very recently. 

It only remained, as far as the Wynaad was concerned, 
for the Cinchona*)* boom to complete the ruin of most of the 

* U.P.A.S.I : The United Planters Association of Southern India, 
j" It is from the bark of the cinchona tree that quinine is obtained. 
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Coffee, and the Cinchona estates, after a short spell of prosperity, 
suffered the same fate as Coffee in the case of the Gold 
Mines. Wilkes records that the cultivation was so effectually 
destroyed that, over an area of 10,000 acres once covered 
with well-kept Coffee, not one tree remained. Thus, the 
Wynaad Coffee industry was virtually dead, and mile upon 
mile of grass and Lantana, with the ruins of Bungalows and 
Pulping Houses, presented a mournful scene which embraced 
most of the Wynaad and extended to a large part of South 
Coorg. 

This, as far as Wynaad Coffee is concerned, was the situa¬ 
tion from the late eighties until the second World War, when 
the Coffee Board came into being. Not everything that has 
been done by the Board has been an unmixed blessing, but 
this gave Ivor Bull his opportunity. With the cessation of 
cheap imports of Robusta Coffee from Java, and with the 
artificial price created by the Government monopoly, he began 
an enormous development in the planting of Robusta Coffee 
on the estates under his control, and Indian planters were 
not slow to follow his example, with the result that now a 
large acreage in South Coorg and North Wynaad, which had 
been derelict for many years, is an almost solid sheet of 
Robusta Coffee. 

In 1870, eight years after opening at Karaparamba, our 
Coffee business was extended to Tellicherry, and we are in¬ 
debted to Mr. Peter Reinhardt of Volkart Bros, for permitting 
us to reprint the following account which was written in 
1921 by Aug. F. Ammann, son-in-law of Salomon Volkart, 
founder of that firm, who was a partner from 1880 to 1894. 
This throws additional light on the state of affairs in those 
days, and shows clearly one of the reasons for the continuing 
success of Volkart Bros, as Produce Merchants. 

“ It must have been some time in 1875 that Mr. 
George Volkart, son of Mr. Salomon Volkart, came to 
Cochin. He very soon grasped the situation and 
decided, as a first step, on doing what should have 
been done long before, i.e. on visiting the Coast ports 
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and on seeing for himself what the conditions and 
business possibilities were in what up to then had been 
terra incognita to the firm’s representatives in Cochin... 
So we proceeded at once to Tellicherry and there 
went straight to Messrs. Peirce Leslie & Co.’s place, 
where the manager, Mr. Algar, showed us round the 
establishment. The whole place was full of coffee 
and pepper, with crowds of Natives of both sexes 
sorting, garbling and packing the goods and a gang of 
coolies carrying the bags across the beach to the cargo 
boats ... I think Mr. Volkart had seen and heard enough 
to enable him to draw his own conclusions, so we did 
not tarry at Tellicherry longer than was absolutely 
necessary, but went back to Calicut. 

“ At Calicut we spent a wretched night in the 
verandah of the Dak Bungalow—all the rooms being 
occupied—being kept awake by vermin of all kinds, 
until Mr. Gilkison, head of the firm of Peirce Leslie & 
Co. whom I knew and to whom I sent word in the early 
morning, delivered us from our misery by ordering 
the khansama of the Club to place two good rooms at 
our disposal. Here Mr. Volkart received a telegram 
which at once brought matters to a head. Colombo 
was in a fix about completing the cargo for the 
s.s. “ J. Atkinson ” and had appealed to Cochin for 
help. Mr. Volkart’s decision was rapid and to the 
point : I was to go back to Tellicherry at once and 
there await further orders, whilst Mr. Volkart hastened 
back to Cochin via Beypore, Shoranur and Trichur. 
I had not long to wait for orders : I was to buy some 
thousands of cwts. of coffee and pepper and send them 
down to Cochin, and sharp too^. Meanwhile our 
passage through Tellicherry and my quick return to 
the place had not passed unnoticed and as V. B. were 
well known by reputation there was quite a stir in the 
bazaar. Soon all sorts of dealers presented them¬ 
selves, first in the Dak Bungalow, afterwards in an old 
house, somewhere between the bazaar and the beach, 
which I had rented for a month.Before the 
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time was up, the goods needed for completing the 
“ J. Atkinson ” were at Cochin, and so the first chapter 
of my Tellicherry experience was closed.” 

Thus did Volkart Bros, establish themselves at Tellicherry 
six years after P. L. & Co., opening Agencies at Calicut and 
Mangalore shortly afterwards, and in 1888 their Moracoon 
Coffee Curing Works was in operation. A. F. Ammann, 
incidentally, mentions that the Calicut Agency was established 
“chiefly for Ginger”. “The Agency’s shed” (he recalls) 
“was on French ground, i.e. on a tiny French enclave surrounded 
by British territory and absolutely useless to France, called 
by the French une loge but about which my friend, the chef of 
Mahe, felt very sore, because French sovereignty over it was 
treated by the British as a quantite negligablc. He always wanted 
a tricolore to be hoisted over the place, but I made him see that 
this tiny piece of ground was not worth making a fuss about.” 
In 1897 Volkarts acquired their present Zilla property and, 
as we record in the next chapter, they installed a Coir Yarn 
baling press there in 1906. 

It was not until the late eighties that the Firm extended 
its Coffee interests to Coimbatore, and this was only brought 
about by the temporary collapse of Stanes & Co. of Coimbatore, 
who were the Managers of a semi-cooperative concern then 
known as “ The United Coffee Growers Co., Ltd.”. P. Ls. 
were approached by several leading Coffee Planters of the 
Nilgiris and Shevaroys, who feared that this Company might 
be involved. The Firm therefore undertook to start a Curing 
Works in Coimbatore with a view also to taking over the 
U. C. G. Co. Though we cannot now find the records of the 
transaction, it was understood that negotiations between the 
Firm and the Receiver broke down on a typical Gilkisonian 
argument as to who should pay the Stamp Duty involved, which 
was obviously the responsibility of the proposed buyer. 
E. G. Windle, who was the Firm’s upcountry agent, was deputed 
to buy the necessary land in Coimbatore, which he accomp¬ 
lished in June 1887 and conveyed to the Firm in July of that 
year. Windle’s remuneration as Planting Agent for the Firm 
was Rs. 100 per month, with actual expenses in connection 
with Estate visiting. 



In the meantime, Messrs. Stanes had made a rapid recovery, 
and P.Ls. were landed with their undertaking to the Planters 
concerned. This led to the formation of the “ Anupura 
Coffee Works Ltd.”, the idea being that it should be a co¬ 
operative affair, with the Planters who sent their Coffee for 
curing taking a proportionate share in the company. In practice 
this did not exactly work out, as several Planters failed to take 
up their quota, although the more important ones did so, and 
gradually more and more shares in the company had to be 
taken over by the Firm. The Articles of Association, a very 
amateurish affair which would rather shock modern Company 
promoters and which would hardly satisfy present Company 
Law, records :— 

“ THE COMPANY will take over the Anupura Coffee 
Works in Coimbatore from ist April 1891, and 
Messrs. Peirce Leslie & Co. will close their agency 
at Coonoor.” 

The first meeting of Directors was held at Gray’s 
Hotel, Coonoor, on March 9th 1891, those present being 
A. G. Nicholson, J. Harding Pascoe, E. G. Windle, 
O. W. Marden and J. G. Findlay as Directors, with 
D. S. Gilkison and A. W. Macrae representing Peirce 
Leslie & Co. 

In addition to Curing, the Anupura Company also supplied 
Manure and did a certain amount of general agency business, 
and though in the early days the amount of coffee cured was not 
very large, the company paid a steady 10% from its inception. 
The best recorded Curing year before the second World War 
was the season 1922/23, when 1,065 tons were cured. By 
that time Messrs. Marsh and Congreve’s Puthutotum and 
Castle Croft were producing large crops, and they both 
remained staunch supporters of the company throughout their 
Planting career. S. M. Hight’s Shevaroy Estates, and Talliar 
in the High Range, also made a valuable contribution. 

Gradually with the death or retirement of the older 
Planters, the shares in the company fell almost entirely into the 
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hands of Peirce Leslie & Co., and recently the company itself 
has been wound up and the property absorbed by the Firm. 
Of recent years the Curing capacity has enormously increased 
with the much larger yields of Coffee. 

Considering the Firm’s large interests in Coffee, it is 
rather surprising that it took so long to develop in Mangalore. 
Actually, a regular branch was not opened until 189^, though, 
previous to that, small quantities of Native Coffee were bought 
through local Brokers. In the year 1894, James Dell was sent 
up to Mangalore, and, with the aid of the Broker N. Srinivasa 
Rao, arranged a temporary office in one of the latter’s godowns 
on the Bunder, and also lived under fairly primitive condi¬ 
tions. The following year, Dell and Charles D’Rosario went to 
Mangalore to establish a permanent branch, but only stayed 
there for the season and returned to Calicut on the outbreak 
of the Monsoon after storing Monsoon stocks of Coffee in 
charge of a clerk. They returned to Mangalore in September 
of that year and continued to live there under such condi¬ 
tions until in 1897 we leased what is known as the “ Mess 
House ” (Maidan) premises, where our first Curing plant in 
Mangalore was established. The “ Mess House ’’ was a two- 
storeyed building, so called because it was in fact the 
Regimental Mess in the days when troops were stationed in 
Mangalore. Curing at first was on a very small scale, being 
only about 150 tons, but the main business was of course the 
large export of Native Coffee, mainly to Le Havre and Marseilles. 
Dell himself occupied the top storey of the “ Mess House ” 
—a pretty spartan arrangement, but the following season was 
able to move to the so-called “ Post Office ” bungalow, which 
remained the Firm’s bungalow for many years. 

In those early days the Railway did not extend beyond 
Calicut, and to get to Mangalore was something of an under¬ 
taking. This is well illustrated in an interesting account by 
Mrs. Dell of her journey to Mangalore in 1900, which she 
recorded as follows :— 

“ I have very good reason to recollect some of my 
travels to Mangalore, especially one after Sylvia was 
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born in Calicut January 1900. I had to rejoin J. D.— 
the babe was seven weeks old—I was to join a steamer 
at Cannanore—short notice—no time to lose, and so 
I did sixty miles in a Jutka on a March day, think of it I 
Mrs. Burnett of Tellicherry was most kind—gave 
me tea and the opportunity to bathe my infant : well, 
on reaching Cannanore—not much daylight left—I 
interviewed Heerjee, the shipping agent, who must 
have been suffering from acute rheumatism, for he 
stood like a Sphinx at the top of his steps and said ‘ ‘ The 
steamer is in but there is no room available—you can 
go out to the steamer if you like ” ! As you know 
that was three miles out and so you can imagine this 
poor worn-out traveller with a tired hungry babe. 
However I had no alternative but to seek accommoda¬ 
tion at Choyi’s Hotel and there we remained for nearly 
a week—after which we proceeded via the canal and 
the crossing of eleven rivers. J. D. met me some 
miles out of Mangalore and I think was the more 
distraught of the two ! It gave us anxious hours at 
the time, but as I look back, 1’m glad that such an 
experience was mine l” 

The writer can confirm the horrors of at any rate part 
of that journey, when he was sent to Mangalore in 1906. By 
then the Railway had reached Kasaragod, but from there the 
only conveyance was the famous “ Mail Coach ” (a regular 
Crazy Gang parody of Buffalo Bill) called “ The Rapid Transit ”. 
This consisted of a small wooden box, which would have been 
a tight fit for two people, perched on wheels without springs, 
and pulled by two bedraggled ponies with the driver thrashing 
them most of the way, and blowing his horn continuously. 
This journey from Kasaragod to Mangalore took from 
10 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock at night, and involved 
long puntings across several rivers and estuaries, with changes 
into a similar conveyance at each terminus, and finally a long 
pull in a boat down the Netravati River and round to the 
Bunder, where he was met by Charles D’Rosario. The big 
bridge across the Netravati river was then in course of building 
by the Madras Railway Engineer, McLeod. 
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The early stages in Mangalore, lasting from 1895 for 
about five years, marked the most strained relations between 
London and India in the history of the Firm. We relied for 
our business in Native Coffee on supplies which came into 
Mangalore for sale, and stocks in the town at all time/s were 
large and competition keen. The whole business was highly 
speculative and apart from ordinary competition there was 
the additional hazard of exchange both in Francs and Sterling, 
which in those days fluctuated violently during a day. Also, 
it was impossible to buy Coffee on the basis of a regular sample, 
and sales were all made at a price for so many candies, and 
we had simply to take what was tendered ; but there was 
a much more serious difficulty to be faced. The Export 
business in Native Coffee was entirely in the hands of Volkart 
Bros., J. J. Bordes et His, Maneckji Nowroji, and ourselves. 
But whereas we were expected by London to depend entirely 
on what we could buy on the Coast in Tellicherry and 
Mangalore, Volkart Bros, had a network of upcountry agents, 
and consequently were able to buy a large part of their require¬ 
ments up-country at prices cheaper than those ruling on the 
Coast : thus having secured the cream of the market, they 
were able to dictate the price on the Coast, and were in a 
position to outbid us. As a result, we were in the impossible 
position of having, as it were, to give away weight to Volkart 
Bros., and their exceedingly able Manager on the Coast, 
U. Zellweger. It took a long time to convince the London 
Office that we would have to follow suit, largely because, 
except for Gilkison whose active period on the Coast only 
extended to about ten years, nobody in London had any 
knowledge whatever of conditions in India. Eventually, 
though not for a long time, we also established up-country 
agents, notably A. J. Lobo, but it is ironical to reflect that 
all this storm centred round the head of James Dell, who, 
except perhaps for George Badenoch, was without exception 
the most brilliant Produce man the Firm has ever known. 

About 1901, Dell left Mangalore in order to start a 
memorable career in Cochin, and S. R. S. Percival, who had 
hitherto been in Coimbatore and then for a short time in 
Calicut, took his place in Mangalore until towards the end of 
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the first World War, when he went to Calicut, as has been 
recalled in another chapter. Under an unassuming manner, 
Percival was an exceptionally competent man who never put a 
foot wrong, and, though he always maintained that “ there was 
no mystery about Coffee Curing,” characteristically he was 
hiding his light under a bushel. There is a well authenticated 
story that D. J. McFarlan, then managing Arbuthnot’s Curing 
Works in Mangalore, once wished to test Percival’s knowledge 
of Coffee Curing and, having dried some Coffee in the shade, 
invited Percival to visit his Works and showed him the Coffee. 
Percival, who was a man of few words, said without hesitation 
“ I have no doubt that this Coffee was dried in the shade.” 

As regards Plantation Coffee, our curing connection 
in Mysore, especially with the rise of the Crawford brothers, 
was gradually extending, and even then was taxing the capacity 
of the Maidan Coffee Works to the limit. We were, however, 
lucky in having an exceptionally able Yard Clerk in charge 
in the person of N. K. Karunakaran who, after serving the 
Company for 45 years, retired from direct active service in 
1961. Fortunately the benefit of the experience of this ‘ grand 
old man,’ who is acknowledged as one of the leading Coffee 
Curing experts, will still be available to the Firm in the capacity 
of Adviser to which he has been appointed. 

By the time Percival left Mangalore business was continuing 
in much the old style, though with steadily increasing profits, 
and Percival, who had been well over thirty years in the 
country, was probably content to leave it so. But a fresh 
outlook took place when J. C. Howison, a much younger man 
and possessed of unlimited energy, took his place. Improved 
communications and transport made up-country visits much 
easier, and there was close personal contact between the Mysore 
Planting districts and Mangalore, which brought additional 
curing. Then a big advance took place in 1923 when, on the 
death of Hal Morgan, P. L. & Co. absorbed Morgan’s Jeppo 
Curing Works, and a great deal of the goodwill that went with 
the business, including the curing of the fine estates owned 
by the Morgan brothers. These Works, together with 
Kulshekar Works acquired later, have, in recent years, been 
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able to cope with the enormous increase in curing brought 
about by big crop increase due to the much higher cultivation 
as a result of the general prosperity of the Industry. In 
1960/61, as compared with their first modest curing of about 
i£o tons, the Firm cured in Mangalore just under 8,000 tons 
in six months, including the larger part of 600 tons diverted 
to them by other curers who could not cope with this. 

There was also a marked change in dealing with crops 
after the end of the first war, and Mangalore was the centre 
and prime mover in this advance. A combination of energetic 
and enterprising Managers amongst the Curers, and a consider¬ 
able increase in Indian dealers who had done well out of the 
war and who had established connections overseas, combined 
in creating an active Coffee Market on the spot. Regular 
auctions were held with bids on the then well-known “ ex¬ 
bags ” basis. As a matter of historical interest we might 
record that in earlier days local buying of Coffee outside 
European exporters was almost entirely done by the Arabs, 
who came to the Coast in large numbers from the Persian Gulf. 
Their system of bidding consisted in the buyer and seller holding 
hands under a handkerchief—or Burnous in the case of an 
Arab—and depending on the fingers or parts of the finger 
that were held, bids and counter-bids were transmitted in 
appropriate secrecy. Our Charles D’Rosario, for example, was 
an expert at this and frequently bought and sold Coffee by 
this method. 

Howison was a leader in this Auction movement, with 
valuable support from Noel Kirwan of Volkart Bros, and other 
Curers. The Mangalore Bunder during the season became 
the scene of great activity, with a large congregation of buyers 
from many parts of India. Naturally many Planters preferred 
to realise their crops in this way, rather than risk the slower 
process and uncertainty of the London auctions, though special 
marks of Mysore, Coorg, Nilgiri, and Naidubatum continued 
to fetch high prices in London, and, with the exception of 
Costa Rica, enabled this Indian Coffee to lead the world. A 
great deal has been lost by the general pooling of Coffee in 
India under existing controls. We show, facing page 34, some 
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of these well-known marks in the hope that they have not yet 
been entirely forgotten in the modem flood of level mediocrity, 
for they commanded something of the distinction accorded 
to the great growths of Bordeaux wine. One cannot see the 
wine-growers of France cheerfully agreeing to pool Mouton 
Rothschild with some Algerian Vin Ordinaire. 

In addition to Maidan and Jeppo, the Firm has now 
completed a fine new plant at Kulshekar, which has come into 
operation in 1962 and should raise our Mangalore branch’s 
capacity for curing to about 10,000 tons. 

It is impossible to leave the subject of Mangalore’s Coffee 
Curing activities without a full acknowledgment of the Firm 
and unremitting support Mangalore received for very many 
years from the Crawford and Mockett interests, whose crops 
formed that very valuable nucleus required to make a success 
of the business. The greater part of these two interests have 
since been formed into companies, the Mockett group being 
under the very able management of R. Radcliffe, one of Mysore’s 
leading Coffee planters, and we are happy to say that the old 
curing connections continue to this day. 

This is as far as Mangalore is concerned, but at Coimbatore 
the Anupura Works, and at Calicut the Mamally Works, which, 
coming to us in 1938 with the purchase of the Ouchterlony 
Valley Estates Ltd., have now taken the place of Karaparamba, 
have achieved similar spectacular increases so that altogether 
the steadily advancing crops of Indian Coffee would be hard 
put to it in the matter of curing capacity were it not for these 
long established works of Peirce Leslie 8c Co. Meantime the 
Firm has not been standing still in the matter of speeding up 
curing generally. The old Edge-runners for peeling Coffee 
have been supplanted by Smouts and Hullers for the peeling of 
Parchment in the interests of output and space. Sizing units 
have undergone little basic change, but are more compact and 
more efficient for a greater output, though certainly more 
expensive. The limitation of Curing has always been the 
high standard of garbling required for Indian Coffee, which 
calls for a very large labour force. This is still in the main a 
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matter of hand picking, but there has in recent years been 
development in the direction of introducing automation of 
one kind or another to reduce the burden on the Garblers. 
The new Kulshekar plant has been so equipped. 

Before we leave the subject of Coffee, it will not be out 
of place to make mention of up-country tours which have always 
played an important part in the Firm’s liaison with its planting 
constituents. 

W. B. Jackson recalls that in the early days tours were 
undertaken by jutka, bullock cart, horse or push bike, and 
sometimes a combination of all four. Later on the motor 
cycle and car came to be used, but motor transport had the 
great disadvantage of being often totally incapable of negotiating 
many of the “ roads ’ ’ after rain, when it was a case of either 
walking or riding — with the car meantime abandoned on 
the main road. 

Usually two tours a year were undertaken from Mangalore 
— each of a duration of about a fortnight — and covered the 
whole of Coorg and Mysore. These were timed to take place 
in April or May, and again after the monsoon and before crop 
started to arrive. Coorg, with its good roads and close 
proximity of estates — one to another — was a compara¬ 
tively simple matter. On the other hand Mysore, with its 
appalling roads and widely dispersed planting areas, was often 
a very exhausting business. Nowadays tours are short and 
very local, and often made over the week-ends, and always by 
car or “ Jeep ” Station Wagon, which is the only type of 
vehicle capable of negotiating some of the up-country roads 
which are still very bad in parts. 

In the old days it was of course impossible to visit each 
of the smaller Indian planters, so these were often dealt with 
at a sort of panchayat convened through the good offices of a 
senior member of the community, who, in the case of the 
Makonhully area, was the “ Patel "or “ Convenor.” The 
individual concerned would be notified that a visit to the area 
was proposed, and he would arrange for a gathering of the 
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clans — generally in his own house. There would gather 
upwards of twenty small planters, who would squat in a semi¬ 
circle, with the Patel acting as a sort of Master of Ceremonies. 
Discussions would ensure in the full glare of publicity of the 
assembled company on the subject of crops, what advances 
should be made, how deficits were to be recovered, etc. Many 
and various were the reasons for borrowing. Probably 
as good a reason as any was once provided by a wealthy 
constituent : it was simply that if he did not borrow from the 
Company others would try to borrow from him. Each case 
was dealt with in turn, with other members interjecting their 
own views on the case under discussion. Occasionally dead¬ 
lock resulted which was generally resolved by the Patel stating 
that the applicant might be given so much and no more. 
There was never the slightest suggestion that there should be 
any degree of privacy about the discussions, and the system 
worked extremely well, for bad debts never arose from 
advances arranged in this manner. 

Unbridged rivers were a great trial. There was one 
such river which separated the Crawford Estates from the 
main road, and was situated about seven miles from Karady- 
khan Bungalow. The river bed had big pockets of quick sands, 
and for years (until a bridge was built following a substantial 
donation from the Crawfords) the drill was to drive in and, 
of course, become stuck. A long blast on the horn instantly 
produced a number of local villagers with ropes, who pulled 
one across for the sum of one rupee. For about six months 
in the year this river could only be crossed by raft. 

Apart from the regular planting tours, there was a period 
when we had what we called “ The Upcountry Assistant 
permanently in the coffee districts of Coorg and Mysore during 
the Coffee season. This was a duty for which there was little 
competition, the Assistant’s primary duty being the buying of 
Native Coffee — interspersed with maintaining contact with 
our constituents. This job entailed his being present at the 
upcountry market centres of Mercara, Somwarpet, Saklaspur 
and Chikmagalur, on market days, and which involved a visit 
to each centre once a week, a big mileage over what passed 
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for roads, living in the planters’ clubs, and spending long hours 
in the bazaars. 

Although, at first sight, Coffee and Fertilisers would 
hardly appear to go together, it was the Firm’s early business 
in Coffee, and especially the hypothecation of Coffee crops, 
which led to what, in recent years, has been their Fertiliser 
department, which is one of its more important interests. In 
the old days the amount of Manure the Planter required was 
usually included in the Hypothecation Deed so that a supply 
of Manure was automatically tied up with the curing of Coffee. 
The business was on a very simple scale in those days, and 
consisted mainly of raw and steamed Bone-meal, white and 
black Castor Poonac, and local Nitrate of Potash. That this 
gave the Firm a considerable advantage over their competitors 
less concerned with Coffee is shown by a letter from Peirce 
to Gilkison in 1878 drawing his attention to the fact that we 
had 200 tons of steamed Bone-meal in stock, valued at 
Rs. 20,000, whereas Messrs. Stanes & Co. in 1894 mention 
a record of 172 tons of bones crushed during that season, 
value Rs. 9,5°°, while Messrs. Parry & Co., in their recent 
History, record that the total output from the Presidency 
Manure Works in 1906 amounted to 194 tons. But with 
changing conditions and keener competition things had been 
allowed to slide and by 1910 the Firm’s sole effort consisted 
in leaving a senior clerk to issue a single page circular merely 
stating that Bone-meal and Poonac could be supplied on 
application. 

This situation shocked A. W. Macrae who, in 1910, had 
returned for a final spell on the Coast : he sent for Langley, 
who was then engaged in building up the Firm’s Import depart¬ 
ment, and ordered him to do something about it. The latter 
was fortunate in having at hand a first-class clerk in the person 
of K. V. Venkatachala Iyer, and at the same time we had 
already secured the valuable agency for Southern India of the 
powerful German Potash Syndicate : incidentally, Messrs. 
Parry & Co. in their History mention that in 1909 A. J. Yorke 
tried unsuccessfully to secure this agency. Our efforts to 
develop this business were reasonably successful, and by the 





end of 1911 our total output of Manure amounted to about 
1500 tons. 

Originally, our manure mixing business was concentrated 
at Calicut, where Bone Crushers and other machines were 
installed at Karaparamba Works. Mangalore also had some 
small manufacturing and mixing business, and this was handled 
at Jeppo. However, as the Planting Industry began to realise 
the benefits of increased applications of fertilisers, so the 
necessity for expansion of storage, mixing etc. facilities became 
pressing. The first main expansion was with the opening 
of a mixing depot near Pollachi in 19^2— to supply estates 
in the Anamallais and other southerly districts of Madras State. 
The location was selected to provide speedy and cheap transport 
to the estates concerned. After various temporary arrange- 
ments to cope with the situation, Mangalore bought the old 
Jeppo Tile Works from the Commonwealth Trust Ltd. in 
*95 S for use as a Manure Works, and at Calicut the manu¬ 
facturing and mixing was moved to a new Works at West 
Hill in 1958. Finally, a small Mixing Works was established 
in Cochin in i960 to cater for the requirements of the southerly 
districts of Kerala State. 

While we have mainly limited our business to the supply 
of Manure for Plantations, our competitors have gone into 
the business of supplying an increasing demand from Ryots* 
and, though we have been able to hold our own with Messrs. 
Stanes, we have fallen far behind Messrs. Parry & Co. Never¬ 
theless, our reputation with the larger Planting interests has 
enabled us to more than hold our own in the more select 
side of the business. The credit for this is largely due to 
K. V. Venkatachala Iyer, who, for nearly fifty years, has been 
the backbone of the business and retained the confidence of 
many leading Planters, and, though he has now retired, still 
keeps in touch with developments generally. The whole 
Industry has undergone enormous changes since Independence, 
and is now “ Big Business ” with many participants, while 
Government controls of essential supplies of Chemical 
Fertilisers has made things very difficult for the supplier. But 


Ryots: Indian peasants. 



with a more up-to-date factory on the outskirts of Calicut 
and with Mixing Plants in Mangalore, Cochin and Pollachi^ 
the Firm is still able to cater for the more important selective 
trade, and by 1961 turnover had risen to over i£,ooo tons— 
a tenfold increase in fifty years. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Produce 



JHE history of foreign trade with Malabar may well 
go back to iooo B.C., when Solomon obtained his 
gold and Almug trees from Ophir and “ once in 
three years came the navy of Tharshish, bringing 
gold, silver, ivory, apes and peacocks.” All these, with 
the exception of silver, have in their time been products of 
Malabar, and Almug trees have been identified as Sandalwood 
trees from the Mysore forests : there is therefore some justifi¬ 
cation for the theory that Ophir was what is now the port of 
Beypore, which lies at the mouth of the Bey pore River some 
seven miles South of Calicut. 


Be that as it may, there is evidence of trade between 
Malabar and ancient Greece and Rome, though the merchants 
of those days had little idea of where Malabar, or indeed India, 
was situated, and it was not until 1498, when the Portuguese 
Navigator Vasco da Gama discovered the sea route to India 
and landed at Calicut, that regular trade began. 

The main attraction of those early merchant adventurers 
was the abundance of Spices, which were in great demand 
and which flourished in Malabar, and it is only natural that 
their successors, three centuries later, should have made 
Malabar produce the backbone of their activities. Peirce 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. have throughout their history always been 
active in the various types of produce which have from time to 
time been in demand in the markets of the World. Through 
the years conditions have, of course, continually changed, 
and whereas at one time the Firm handled a large number of 
items of produce, to-day its activities in this line are confined 
in the main to Cashews, Coir Yarn, Coir Products, Palmyra 



Fibre, Timber, and occasionally Ginger. The subject of 
Cashews is dealt with fully in the next chapter. 

The great bulk of the produce was purchased from Indian 
dealers, who contracted to deliver goods within certain periods 
at the Firm’s premises where the produce was prepared, 
passed and packed for shipment. Although in the early days 
we did business with large and wealthy dealers, they were 
superseded by smaller dealers, who had very small capital 
and had to be gauged as to their financial status and how they 
would behave if markets went against them. Thousands 
of labourers were employed to prepare the produce, and a 
considerable subordinate staff, both Indian and Anglo-Indian, 
to assist in supervising the preparation. 

At Cochin, business was done with the many dealers who 
had their offices in Mattancherry, and there was hardly a day 
when there were less than half a dozen at a time seated in 
Dell’s office where, after much loud talk, contracts were 
parcelled out. Of these dealers, Ranchordas Khetsey and 
Rattensay Kallyanjee were outstanding characters, and 
J. C. Burton recalls that “to a new boy like myself Ranchordas 
was not a little frightening, and until I got used to it as an 
example of his kind of humour I was always rather shaken by 
his habit of walking through my office and then going into 
Dell’s room roaring out that I was sitting down doing no work.” 

Dell transacted his business in Malayalam* and had a most 
successful way with the dealers, which played a large part in the 
Company’s success in Produce in the days shortly after the war, 
and he always insisted that the European members of his staff 
should attend all the Bazaar celebrations to which the Mattan¬ 
cherry merchants were constantly inviting them : at Deepavalj, 
for instance, the European Staff were to be seen making the 
rounds of the bazaar dressed up in dinner jackets. 

S. R. S. Percival, John Christie, H. R. Lockie and 
W. K. M. Langley built up a great reputation in produce 
trading at Calicut. Those were the days of the big merchants 


* Malayalam is the language of Malabar. 
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who had complete control of the market, and K. Kesavan 
Nayar recalls how, each morning, these merchants would 
queue up at the Calicut Office to await the arrival of the Produce 
Manager. Thereafter, the merchants would, in turn, make 
their offers and business would be transacted in lots of hundreds 
of tons of produce, and the merchants who had secured the 
business would go to the markets and cover from the smaller 
merchants. Now all that has changed : the names of Malickal 
Kunhammed & Sons, Hajee K. M. Khadri Koya, V. B. Imbichi 
Ahamed, D. Walji and Ramdas Ranchordas (the son of 
Ranchordas Khetsey mentioned above) are but memories, and 
all business is handled by a host of small merchants, who sell 
produce to the export firms in small quantities. 

A catalogue of the items of South Indian Produce in which 
the Firm has done business from time to time over the past 
hundred years would include : — 


Aloe Fibre 

Coir Fibre 

Maroti Oil 

Aloe Yam 

Coir Mats 

Myrobalans 

Annatto Seeds 

Coir Matting 

Nux Vomica 

Bees Wax 

Coir Ropes 

Palm Nuts 

Bombay Mace 

Coir Yarn 

Palmyra Fibre 

Bone Grist 

Copra 

Pepper 

Canes 

Ebony 

Poonac 

Capsicums 

Fish Guano 

Rosewood 

Cardamoms 

Fish Oil 

Rubber 

Cashew Kernels 

Ginger 

Sandalwood 

Cashew Shell Liquid 

Groundnuts 

Sandalwood Oil 

Chaulmoogra Oil 

Gum Damar 

Sapanwood 

Cinchona Bark 

Jute Matting 

Soapnuts 

Coconut Oil 

Laurelwood 

Teak 

Coculus Indicus 

Lemongrass Oil 

Turmeric 

Coffee 

Manioc Meal 

Vanilla 


We have mentioned Coffee and Cashews in Chapters five 
and seven, and to write in detail about the other fortysix items 
of produce would entail a volume in itself : we shall therefore 
confine ourselves to those which are, or have been, of particular 
significance to the Company’s history. 
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Our first reference must be to Coir Yam,* because this 
has bedn the main produce business which has continued with¬ 
out interruption for a hundred years. 

Most of the Yam which was shipped to the United 
Kingdom in the early days was consigned to be sold by Public 
Auction at the London Commercial Sale Rooms by Licensed 
Auctioneers. It was inspected on arrival at the Docks and 
graded by bales before being catalogued and, as there was 
always an active demand for Coir Yam in London, Sales 
Catalogues were eagerly awaited, and bids were brisk after 
Buyers had inspected in Showrooms two or three bales 
representative of each Lot. It was not until the 1920s that 
this auction system was finally abandoned. 

Overseas demand for Yam for the purpose of manufacturing 
Matting has waned appreciably in recent years, other more 
expensive types of floor-coverings having come within the 
range of the housewife with increased purchasing power, 
and other textile Yams have supplanted it in Rope Works. 
But there still appears to be no satisfactory substitute for Coir 
Yarn in the production of Door Mats, or in the Hop-fields 
in the United Kingdom and on the U. S. Pacific Coast, where 
farmers still prefer Malabar Coir Yarn on which to grow 
their crops. 

It is of interest to note from records that, as far back 
as the year 1900, Cochin reported to London the gradual 
deterioration of practically all kinds and grades, which led to 
trouble with buyers who tried to insist on previous standards 
being maintained or better standards adopted : on the other 
hand, Indian Dealers complained that they were increasingly 
unable to deliver yam of the standard agreed upon or expected. 
At both ends, therefore, it was reported that, with every 
desire to be fair, there were major practical difficulties in 
reconciling these two opposing standpoints. 

Very much the same state of affairs obtains at present, 
the real reason being the inability to control effectively the 


* Coir is obtained from the fibre of the husk of the coconut. 
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spinning of any textile yarn produced by crude methods as are 
associated with the making of Coir Yarn by hand or makeshift 
Spinning Machines. Paradoxically, it is by hand-spinning 
that Yam of the highest quality is produced, but hand-spun 
yam is only rarely obtainable nowadays, and one has only to 
compare, for instance, the standard of current deliveries of 
Real Allapat with that of the Real Allapat Yam which was 
received in Coast Yards thirty or forty years ago, to appreciate 
the actual deterioration which has taken place. 

Originally, and for many years, purchasing in Cochin 
was in the hands of Dharsey Khetsey, a very capable, wealthy 
and independent Broker, and it was then short country hanks 
of yarn, not spliced long hanks, which were shipped, packed 
in rope-bound bales by means of a hand capstan operated by 
two groups of eight men working alternate shifts. It was not 
until 189$ that our first hydraulic Press was erected in Cochin, 
when incidentally Atcho, the grandfather of Alexander, our 
present Press Foreman, assisted in its installation. Atcho, 
on retirement, was succeeded in this appointment by his son 
John, Alexander’s father, three generations of this family 
thus serving the Firm in the same capacity. 

It can safely be said that Peirce Leslie & Co. were 
pioneers of the Coir Yarn business in Calicut for it was not 
until 1876 that Volkart Bros, opened an office here. Before 
we established our business at Karaparamba in 1862 all yarn 
came from Beypore, and this was used almost exclusively 
for the manufacture of ropes which were used by the Arabs 
trading between the East African Coast, the Persian Gulf 
and Malabar. Beypore was an important ship building area, 
and it was therefore only natural that ropes should also be 
made there, a process which has been going on for centuries 
and which can still be seen every morning and evening on the 
beaches at Beypore and Calicut. 

The first Coir Yarn to be prepared by us at Karaparamba 
was unsoaked and was called KP Yam — KP standing for 
Karaparamba. This Yarn was all spun in the cottages around 
Karaparamba, and was regarded as an additional source of 
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income to the women in the Karaparamba factory who, after 
working by day in the yard which handled Coffee, Cardamoms, 
Cinchona and Ginger, would sit up spinning yarn as they 
discussed the day’s news late into the night. The following 
day the yam would be taken to the local shops and exchanged 
for Salt, Chillies, Coconut Oil, and other requirements of 
life on a barter basis. 

The deterioration in quality, which we have mentioned 
above, was far more noticeable in the Southern areas of 
Travancore than in Malabar, and this is mainly because in the 
South various forms of mechanisation — some of them 
extremely crude — have been introduced, whereas in the 
Malabar area of Beypore, Calicut and Quilandy spinning has 
always been, and still is, done by hand. 

• 

When the Company leased the Zilla premises in 1905V 
that became the main centre for our Coir Yarn business in 
Calicut — as it still is — but the yam which was prepared at 
Zilla had to be moved to Kara for pressing. The Baling Press 
was later moved to Zilla (after much acrimonious corres¬ 
pondence with London as described in Chapter Three) but 
in the meantime, in 1906, Volkart Bros, had installed a new 
Baling Press in Calicut which was capable of making smaller 
bales thus resulting in a most desirable saving on freight. 
An incompetent Yard Manager attempted to improve the 
pressing at Zilla by increasing the pressure, with the result 
that the old Baling Press blew up under the strain, and a new 
Baling Press was installed in 1916. 

In 1921 we entered the Coir Mats and Matting field and 
purchased Walker & Co.’s large “ Jetty Premises ” at 
Alleppey, when that firm failed, and established a Mattings 
Factory there. This was a source of considerable business 
until the 1940s but in recent years the Matting business has 
become unprofitable because of competition from Sisal and 
man-made fibres. As a consequence the Alleppey “ Jetty 
Premises ” was closed in 1961, and we have now concentrated 
the manufacture of Mats at our Kalavoor Factory, five miles 
North of Alleppey, where we started Mat manufacture in 1935". 
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We mentioned, at the beginning of this Chapter, that for 
centuries the Spices of Malabar had been a source of attrac¬ 
tion to overseas traders, and it was only natural that one of 
P. L. & Co.’s main Produce lines should have been Pepper. 
We were in this business from the very beginning, starting 
at Karaparamba in 1862 and spreading to Tellicherry in 1870, 
and to the Post Office Yard in Calicut in 1899, until we finally 
withdrew in 1946, when the business became too speculative. 

Malabar produces two main types of Black Pepper known 
commercially as Tellicherry and Alleppey, the former usually 
commanding a premium over the latter. In many ways 
handling Pepper was similar to handling Coffee in that, before 
it was fit for export, Pepper had to be winnowed, washed, 
garbled and finally passed as F.A.Q. by a qualified Assistant, 
with very careful attention paid to driage. It did not resemble 
Coffee in that adulteration was frequently encountered, either 
in the shape of dried Papaya seeds or, on one occasion, by 
small pellets of wood skilfully and laboriously doctored to 
look like the genuine article. 

Speculation in Pepper has caused many crises, and that 
of 192.5 is related in some detail in Chapter Eleven, but even 
more alarming were developments at the end of the second 
World War when, as a result of the Japanese destroying much 
of the pepper-growing areas of Malaya and Indonesia, there 
was an enormous demand for Indian Pepper, which resulted 
in prices rising from Rs. 18 per cwt. to Rs. 485 per cwt. 
within two years. Statistics for Calicut Port record that 
exports in 1938—39 amounted to 1,762 tons, valued at 
Rs. 6.58 lacs, whereas exports in 1951—52, which amounted 
to only 946 tons, were valued at Rs. 91.69 lacs. There was 
probably no other crop in the world which showed such a 
remarkable increase in price before and after the War. 

Another line of business which was highly speculative 
was Rubber, in which we had a considerable trade. When 
the Firm was founded, Rubber was unknown in the East and 
it was not until 1 876 that it was introduced into Ceylon from 
Kew Gardens. Three years later, 28 plants were received 
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from Ceylon and planted at Nilambur, and in 1886 T. J. Ferguson 
received a further three trees with which he experimented 
at Plantation House in Calicut. But it was not until 1903 
that the industry was started on a commercial scale at 
Mundakayam. 

In 1906 the best grades of Rubber were quoted on the 
London market at 4/- a pound, rising to 5/yd. a year later. In 
1909 and 1910 there was an unprecedented boom in Rubber 
which raised prices to 1 2/8c/. a pound. This price was never 
to be seen again and vast fortunes were made — and lost — in 
these years of rubber speculation. 

In 1934 the International Rubber Regulation Scheme 
was introduced, and rubber shipments from India were 
restricted by an Export Quota system. During the second 
World War the demand for rubber within India necessitated 
the Rubber Control Order of 1942, which prohibited the 
export of Rubber and controlled prices : all purchases were 
made by the Government until 1946, when the Rubber Purchase 
Scheme was abandoned, but ever since then, although Rubber 
Companies have been free to sell to manufacturers, prices 
have been controlled, and exports banned. 

As an indication of the remarkable manner in which the 
Rubber business has altered over the years, we would record 
that whereas in the 1930s India was exporting some 20,000 
tons per annum, to-day the demand within the country is so 
great that, in addition to the local production of 2^,000 tons, 
India has to import a further 22,000 tons. 

Perhaps the most interesting type of produce in which 
we traded was Ginger ; this was handled in Calicut and 
Cochin, as it required, especially in the case of Calicut, more 
preparation than other articles. The Calicut Ginger came 
almost entirely from the Moplah* districts of Ernaad and 
Chernaad. The dealers delivered it raw to our yard at 
Karaparamba where it was further dried and scraped by 
experienced labour and, after being limed, put through a 

* The Moplahs are the Muslims of Malabar. 
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Sulphur kiln and packed in 2 cwt. cases for shipment mainly 
to London, Antwerp and Hamburg. The export of cut and 
bleached Ginger died off as the result of food control regulations 
in importing countries, but Rough Ginger in bags was 
exported in good quantities from Cochin and Calicut for some 
years. This business has dwindled down to a few tons per 
year now, largely as a result of the demand for India and the 
Middle East making Indian Ginger too high in price to be 
competitive in other markets. Incidentally, the discharge 
of effluent from the Sulpher kiln, combined with the aroma 
from the large Digesters for steamed Bone-meal, added to 
Fish Manure drying in another part of the yard, created a 
mixture of foul odours which led to an Officer just returned 
from the Boer War remarking to A. W. Macrae “ Dead horse 
I know, dead mule I know, dead dog I know, dead man I know, 
but such a conglomeration of foulness I have never previously 
known.” 

Originally, and until the first World War, it was the 
Coconut Oil trade with which we were prominently identi¬ 
fied, shipments being effected from Cochin in White Cedar 
Pipes, Puncheons, and Hogsheads, which earned an enviable 
reputation everywhere for their superiority. Copra was at 
one time another important line of business for us, being shipped 
mainly to Hamburg, Antwerp and Rotterdam. This business 
reached its peak just before the first World War, when 
P. L. & Co, had the distinction of filling one complete steamer 
at Calicut — the s. s. “ Karima ” — with a shipment of copra 
for Hamburg. It took 27 days to load this steamer, and it 
can only be assumed that, as the copra was used for the 
manufacture of Glycerine, this particular shipment was 
particularly welcome to the enemy at the outbreak of war. 

Finally, we must make mention of Sandalwood, which 
was sold annually at the various “ Kotis ” or auctions in Mysore 
and Coorg. Kesavan Nayar still has a vivid memory of his 
journeys to Mysore to attend these Kotis. It took seven nights 
to travel from Tellicherry to Fraserpet by bullock cart, and 
the journey was always made in convoys of a hundred or more 
bullock carts : this was because in those days, when there 



were of course no cars, buses or lorries, it was unsafe for even 
a small group to travel by night because of robbers, elephants 
and even tigers. These expeditions were made all the more 
hazardous by the appalling lack of accommodation available 
and the prevalence of malaria, and Ebby Choweller recalls 
how, in the early days of his service before he joined the 
Calicut Shipping Department, he was sent to take delivery 
of Sandalwood from the Kotis, and was laid up for several 
weeks with an attack of malaria. But the results justified 
the hazards and the efforts made by our staff, and for a time 
Sandalwood was a profitable line of business. 

South Indian Sandalwood was, and probably still is, 
practically the only Sandalwood in the world capable of 
producing oil up to the standard Pharmacopoeia, and was 
consequently keenly competed for by the leading distillers 
in Europe in Essential Oils. They left the bidding at the 
auctions to the firms on the spot, who were almost entirely 
confined to Volkart Bros, and ourselves, a highly speculative 
business unless backed by “ confidential ” orders from the 
big Distillers. Here Volkarts had a big pull as they usually 
held large orders from the great firm of Schimmels of Leipzig, 
and on a slightly smaller scale, and due to the energy of 
Gilkison, we were usually favoured by the U.S.A. firm of 
Parke Davis & Co., and also by W. J. Bush & Co. and 
“ Oranje ” of Amsterdam. The first World War killed the 
export of the wood as the Mysore Government, fearing a slump 
in prices encouraged by industrial ambitions, was persuaded 
by Sir Alfred Chatterton to create a monopoly in distillation 
of the oil on the spot, though it is a question whether this 
has actually increased the revenue that might have been obtained 
by the old system. 

Although the Mysore Government started oil extraction 
during the first war, we continued to buy and export Sandal¬ 
wood from the Coorg and Madras territpries on our own 
account until 1926. After that the Mysore Government 
took over the timber from Coorg and Madras for their own 
distilleries in order to avoid competition, and we were 
compelled to discontinue the business. 
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Whether there will be a revival in general Produce 
business remains to be seen, but the Cornucopia which dis¬ 
charges the rich products of that Garden of Eden, the Malabar 
Coast, can surely never run dry. Indeed, weighed in the 
scale of values, no sooner did general produce fall off than we 
saw the dawn of a great new industry, the preparation, packing 
and shipping of the fruit of the Cashew tree, which is fully 
described in the next chapter. Malabar has no monopoly 
of this tree, which is indigenous to Brazil and grows more 
extensively in East Africa ; but what Malabar does possess 
above all others are the nimble fingers and unrivalled skill 
of its beautiful women, who alone make its benefits available 
to the markets of the world. 



CHAPTER 7 

Cashews 



LTHOUGH the Cashew Industry is a comparatively 
modem one, and has only become really well-known 
since the second World War, our Firm has in fact 
been concerned with it for over fifty years. 


From a date at the beginning of the Century until the 
outbreak of the first World War in 1914, the business was 
on a small scale only. No raw nuts were purchased and trading 
was carried out like any other Produce business. Cashew 
Kernels were bought in a shelled state ; they were then sun- 
dried on the barbecues, the worst specimens removed and 
the remainder, still unpeeled, were packed into 1 cwt. 
mangowood cases lined with newspaper for shipment mainly 
to Marseilles but occasionally to London. The business in 
those days was not very profitable. Grading was indifife rent 
and infestation was a serious problem. 


Shortly after the first World War a few trial shipments 
were made to New York. The General Foods Corporation, 
in association with the R. T. Company of Mangalore, began 
to operate a small factory and introduced the idea of packing 
Cashew Kernels in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, a method 
which was patented by them. 


It was in 1925 that P. L. & Co. first shipped Kernels 
packed in carbon dioxide, when 25 cases were sent from 
Mangalore to Calicut where, in the Karaparamba factory, 
W. Jefferies blew carbon dioxide through the tins and shipped 
them to New York, thus laying the foundation for future 
developments of great importance to the Company. This 
method was used for some time, but was later abandoned. 
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The old method of buying Kernels in the local market, 
drying and packing them, continued until 1924, when we 
started buying raw nuts ourselves. These were distributed 
in bags to cottages in and around Mangalore, and were “ pan 
roasted ” by the cottagers, who returned the shelled Kernels 
to the Maidan factory for drying, peeling, grading and packing. 
The “ pan roasting,” in which raw nuts were thrown into 
large open pans with miniature furnaces under them, was a 
most primitive affair, and those who remember the scene 
have described a valley near the burial ground as something 
resembling a stage setting for Dante’s Inferno. 

By 1931 we had seventeen roasting and shelling 
‘‘ establishments ” in the vicinity of Mangalore. In those days 
Maidan was the only factory handling Cashews, and the modus 
operandi was that bags of raw nuts were issued to cottage roasters 
and on receipt of the shelled Kernels, further issues were 
made. For drying the Kernels prior to peeling, Maidan used 
racks arranged in the flues of the factory boiler. 

In 1932 Jefferies produced his first “ drum roaster ” 
and installed it at Jeppo — where hitherto Cashews had not 
been handled — and quickly installed another at Maidan. 
“ Drum roasting ” is still used by the majority of Cashew 
processors in South India and consists of a long cylinder, tilted 
and placed over a furnace, into which raw nuts are poured 
at one end, igniting as they pass down the cylinder and collected 
for shelling at the other end. 

But Jefferies only regarded his ‘‘drum roaster” as a 
temporary arrangement, and in 1935 he introduced the “ Hot 
Oil Plant ” as we now know it. This plant, modified from 
time to time, has been the Company’s standard equipment 
ever since, the raw nuts being roasted in a bath of Cashew 
Shell Liquid in the process of which further liquid is extracted 
from the shells of the nuts. 

The introduction of the “ Hot Oil Plant ” saw the 
commencement of a practical method of producing Cashew 
Shell Liquid, more commonly known as “ C.S.L,” and the 



story of how our Firm came to be so closely connected with 
this line of business is worth recording. It all started when 
Mortimer Harvey, an employee of the Queen Anne Candy 
Company of New York, who used Cashew Kernels, obtained 
a sample of the raw nuts and became interested in the shell 
liquid. In 1928, after some preliminary work, he took his 
ideas to the Irvington Varnish & Insulator Company of New 
York, (I.V.I.), who agreed to sponsor his work on C.S.L. and 
he joined their staff. In their search for supplies of C.S.L., 
I.V.I. approached a firm of London Produce Brokers who 
put them in touch with P. L. & Co., and as a result Mangalore 
shipped small consignments of locally made crude C.S.L. to 
them in kerosene oil tins. 

By 1930 five ton shipments of this C.S.L. were being 
shipped to I.V.I. in 40 gallon drums, but these had to be 
carried as deck cargo because the drums often burst. This 
presented another problem to Jefferies who, in 1931, found 
the cure for drum bursting by treating the liquid, and the 
following year he went to New York to meet Mortimer Harvey. 
In the meantime, P. L. & Co. shipped 10 drums of the treated 
C.S.L. which arrived in New York shortly before he did : 
the drums were in perfect condition and compared most 
favourably with another consignment of 100 drums which 
had just arrived from another source, and were in a terrible 
condition. I.V.I. were so impressed with the quality of C.S.L. 
shipped by us, and the condition of the drums, that they 
asked Jefferies whether the Company could continue to ship 
C.S.L. of the same quality as the 10 drums : they also produced 
a specification for quality, whereupon Jefferies accepted 
an order for 25,000 gallons with quality guaranteed. As a 
result of these talks with Mortimer Harvey, Jefferies became 
convinced that there was a future for C.S.L., and determined 
to find means of producing it in quantity, whilst at the same 
time avoiding damage to the Kernels. Three years later, his first 
‘‘ Hot Oil Plant,” referred to above, was in operation and 
the Firm launched into a new and profitable line of business. 

Although the possibility of shipping Cashew Shell Liquid 
in bulk was discussed with the Shipping Lines in 1940, and at 
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intervals throughout the War years, it was not until 1948 
that this was eventually possible, when the American President 
Line first accepted the commodity for shipment in their bulk 
tanks. Initial shipments were made in a somewhat primitive 
manner, but they were so successful that it soon became obvious 
that a full-scale Installation was justified. In 19^0 six tanks 
were purchased, and the present Bulk Installation—which 
has recently been extended by the erection of a further two 
tanks — came into being on Willingdon Island. In addition 
to the main Installation we have a smaller one at Mangalore, 
and the liquid is transported from Mangalore, Tellicherry 
and Calicut by rail to Willingdon Island in our own tank 
wagons ; we also have specially equipped tank barges to bring 
the liquid from Kundara by backwater. 

Originally the Cashew industry was centred entirely in 
Mangalore, and it was not until about 1927, when General 
Foods carried the interest to Quilon, that the business started 
in that area, pioneered by the antecedents of the India Nut 
Company. Within a short period Quilon had become the 
centre of the trade and still remains so, with some 170 factories 
compared to the 9 or 10 in Mangalore. 

The expansion of the Cashew business by P. L. & Co. 
has been steady and continuous, and this line of the Company’s 
business has, over the years, developed from a very minor 
one to a major enterprise requiring a vast investment in working 
capital and employing many thousands of workers. We 
have seen how, from the turn of the Century until 1931, 
Cashews were only handled at the Maidan factory in Mangalore. 
In 1932, with the advent of the “ drum roaster,” operations 
began at Jeppo and when, in 1935, the “ Hot Oil Plant ” 
was introduced, the way was clear for wide scale development. 

In 1936 Cashew processing started at the Karaparamba 
factory in Calicut and in 1937 the Company bought a derelict 
Cashew factory at Kulshekar and made use of the buildings 
for Cashew production, improving the factory and adding 
on extra buildings from time to time. In 1940 a new factory 
was built at Kundara, 9 miles East of Quilon, at that time a 



small and unknown village but now the centre of many thriving 
industries. This was the first factory designed and built by 
the Firm specifically for the handling of Cashews and we owf. 
much to Jefferies and Cownie for their respective shares in 
the design and construction of a splendid factory which, 
2 2 years later, is still regarded as the best laid out cashew 
factory in India. In 1948, the Chonahdum factory at Telli- 
cherry, which had played such an important part in the history 
of the Company’s Coffee Curing business, became a Cashew 
factory under the control of the ever faithful Charles D’Rosario, 
and five years later another factory was opened at Calicut, 
when Mamally started processing Cashews as off-season employ¬ 
ment for their Coffee workers. 

Side by side with the opening of new factories went 
constant improvements in processing standards and new 
techniques, and one such development was an agreement 
entered into in 19^2 with The Metal Box Company of India 
Ltd., whereby P. L. & Co. built a factory for them in the 
Jeppo compound for the manufacture of tins. From the 
Metal Box factories at Mangalore and Madras we have ever 
since obtained the tins in which we pack our Cashew Kernels, 
and there is no doubt that the quality of these tins has played 
an important part in ensuring that the Company’s goods are 
free from infestation and arrive at their destination in factory- 
fresh condition. In this connection it should be mentioned 
that the General Foods patent for packing Kernels in an inert 
gas (subsequently called the “ Vitapack ”) expired in 19^0, 
and ever since that date the Company’s Kernels have been 
packed in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide after the tins have 
been vacuumed. 

The years of the second World War saw an important 
development in the industry, and one which was to have its 
impact on the affairs of P. L. & Co. In 1943 the United 
States Government decreed that no Cashew Kernels could 
be imported into America unless it was certified that in the 
factory process the strategically important Cashew Shell Liquid 
had first been extracted from the shells of the raw nuts. As 
processors in the Quilon area were unable to do this, we 
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voluntarily abandoned the Cashew processing business at our 
Kundara factory and instituted the “Oil Scheme” whereby 
competitors brought their raw nuts to the factory, Cashew 
Shell Liquid was extracted in the three Hot Oil Plants installed 
there, and the roasted nuts were returned to the processors. 
This went on until the end of the war, and enabled competitors 
to keep in the Cashew business whilst we ourselves had to 
curtail our activities : this action on the Firm’s part was with¬ 
out doubt a considerable contribution to the War Effort. 

An important factor in the Cashew business is the purchase 
of raw nuts. We have seen how P. L. & Co. first started 
buying raw nuts in 1924, but these purchases were only small 
to match the small exports then being made. As the business 
expanded, and purchases increased, a network of agents was 
employed in the various Cashew-growing areas through whom 
raw nuts were bought, and in addition to this raw nuts were 
purchased from Portuguese East Africa through agents in 
Bombay to supplement the Indian crop, which could not keep 
pace with the increased production. 

In 1946 the Company started its own direct buying opera¬ 
tions in the more distant markets (prior to this the only direct 
purchases were those at the factories) and to-day practically 
all the raw nuts that the Company uses — some 20,000 tons 
per annum — are bought by their own staff : men experienced 
in raw nut quality, who are responsible for negotiating 
directly with the suppliers, drying the raw nuts in the numerous 
Depots established in South Kanara and Kerala, and despatching 
them to the factories. In addition to this, each year 
members of the staff proceed to Tanganyika where they buy 
some 4,000 tons in the local market, bag them up, send them 
to the Port of Mtwara and arrange shipment to Quilon, Calicut 
or Mangalore according to the requirements of the various 
factories. 

The rise of the Cashew industry in India has been 
phenomenal, and P. L. & Co. have at all times kept abreast 
of developments, and established themselves as leading shippers 
with an unrivalled reputation for good quality and integrity. 
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In 19*3 total shipments from India amounted to the insignificant 
total of 2,000 cases. By 1930 this had increased to just 
over 100,000 cases, by 1939 to 600,000, and in 1961 exports 
amounted to 1,750,000 cases. Throughout the years, the 
United States of America have been the main buyers of Cashew 
Kernels, but recent years have seen considerable increases 
in exports to Russia, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
the Continent of Europe, whilst purchases by the United 
Kingdom have remained fairly constant since the war. 
Although all initial shipments of Cashew Shell Liquid went to 
America, in recent years United Kingdom buyers have shown 
much greater interest in this material with the result that 
there has been a sharp rise in shipments to the U.K. 

The progressive opening of our new factories naturally 
lead to increased production and higher exports. Our own 
shipments of Cashew Kernels amounted rapidly from 600 
cases in 1931 to 10,000 cases in 1933, 50,000 in 1937 and 
100,000 in 1940. Exports of Cashew Shell Liquid rose 
equally dramatically from 30 tons in 1933 to 500 tons in 1937 
and 1,200 tons in 1940. We now export over 200,000 cases 
of Cashew Kernels (ten million lbs.) and 3,500 tons of Cashew 
Shell Liquid each year the value of which is over £2 million. 
This is our contribution to the Indian economy in this one 
industry alone. 

For the sales of its Cashew Products the Company 
employs agents throughout the World. It would be invidious 
to name these agents, but special mention should be made of 
the fact that in 1923 it was to the firm of Habicht Braun & Co. 
that the first sales to New York were made, and they were 
the sole buyers until 1932 when sales were made to the trade 
in general through A. C. Herrmann & Co., Inc., later to 
become the Mitchel Beck Company, Inc., under whose dynamic 
President Mitchel Beck (who died in 1954) great strides were 
made. The manner in which the production of Cashew Shell 
Liquid was pioneered between our Firm and the Irvington 
Varnish & Insulator Company has already been mentioned, 
but it should be recorded that in 1958 I.V.I. were bought 
out by the giant Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 



whose “ Irvington Division ” are carrying on the work of 
finding more and more uses for Cashew Shell Licjuid. 

From what has been written above it will be seen that 
from humble origins half a century ago P. L. & Co. have 
built up their Cashew business to one of great importance 
to the prosperity of the Company and the Indian economy. 
Their seven factories employ some 8,000 workers whose 
wages now amount to about £3^0,000 per annum ; they earn 
over £2 million in foreign exchange ; and they bring health 
and prosperity to numerous people indirectly connected with 
the industry. For the many achievements which the Company 
had made over the past fifty years our thanks are due to those 
who pioneered the industry in the early days, and, in particular, 
to W. Jefferies for the remarkable achievement of inventing 
machinery which has stood the test of time for over 2 g years 
with such success. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Companies, Ltd. 

B T the turn of the century practically the whole of the 
Planting industry was in the hands of private 
proprietors. There were one or two exceptions, 
notably James Finlay & Co.’s Kanan Devan and 
Anglo-American Companies, and if there were a few smaller 
concerns, certainly there was nothing which could be called 
a Public Company. 

It was the coming of Rubber which brought about the 
great change, and also caused several of the Coast Firms, 
notably Peirce Leslie & Co., Aspinwall & Co., and Darragh 
Smail & Co. to take a direct interest in the planting side of 
the Industry. The Rubber boom was at hand and the Pioneers 
who were to take full advantage of it were a number of 
distinguished Planters, most of whom started on the High 
Range, the principal members being Leybourn Davidson, 
J. A. Hunter, K. E. Nicoll and G. Nicol Thomson : there 
were also others who were starting to move in the same direc¬ 
tion down in the Mundakayam district. But the history of 
our Firm is not concerned with all this. 

Our first interest was attracted by our own Hill agent, 
E. G. Windle, and the writer recalls that, on his arrival in 
Calicut in 190^, Windle was on the scene trying to interest 
senior members of the Firm in a syndicate which was later to 
become the Pudukad Rubber Co. in which, fortunately for 
themselves, they decided to take a considerable risk. But 
what really started the enormous development in Public 
Companies, mainly concerned at the time with Tea and Rubber, 
was the meteoric rush through the Planting districts round 
about 1910 of C. A. Lampard of Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield. 
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In the Wynaad he bought up the Wynaad Tea Co., which had 
previously been formed by Parry & Co., and also Wentworth 
Estate, then owned by the old partners of Peirce Leslie & Co. 
and R. S. Anderson. These Wynaad concerns were then 
made the basis of a company called The East India Tea & 
Produce Co., Ltd. which was shortly followed by another 
company to take over other private estates in the Wynaad 
which was called The Meppadi-Wynaad Tea Co., Ltd. These 
two companies were later amalgamated, along with all 
Harrisons & Crosfield’s considerable properties in Cochin 
and Travancore, under the one enormous Malayalam Planta¬ 
tions Ltd. which is now one of the leading Planting companies 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange. 

At the time, Harrisons & Crosfield had refused to purchase 
Perindotty Estate in the Wynaad, much to the disappointment 
of Beachcroft, who was told by ‘‘ Jock ” Fraser, the Ceylon 
V.A., that “ you couldn’t manure weeds.” The writer 
well remembers C. A. Lampard coming to Calicut, followed 
shortly by George Croll and Fraser, the latter in order to look 
through the books of the Wentworth property. 

This new development promised to create a serious 
situation for our Firm unless they started on the same line. 
In 1911, after much argument and, inevitably, doubts on the 
part of D. S. Gilkison, Macrae, who was a great friend of a 
Wynaad Planter Bernard Malcolm, persuaded London to float 
a sterling company called “ The Panora Tea and Produce Co. 
Ltd.,” which was incorporated on 4th February 1911 to take 
over Bernard Malcolm’s family estates, and also the Perindotty 
estate, then owned by Messrs. Beachcroft and De Fonblanque, 
both well-known Ceylon planters. This company went 
through many tribulations and one or two reconstructions, 
and finally a Receiver was appointed and the whole property 
was taken over and became a Rupee company under the name 
of The Chembra Peak Estates Ltd., which was incorporated 
on 20th July 1932, since when it has been reasonably pros¬ 
perous in accordance with the ups and downs of the Tea market, 
and in March 1944 it took over a private syndicate concern 
growing Robusta Coffee, known as Wariyat Estate, which 
has since represented a valuable addition to the Company. 
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Prior to the first World War two more Estate Companies 
were floated in which the Firm were concerned—in 1911 
the Eddivanna Rubber Co. Ltd. was promoted by the Firm 
as Managing Agents, in conjunction with Bernard Malcolm 
and Messrs. Beachcroft and Blyth, to plant Rubber and Tea 
near Nilambur. The Tea, almost at sea level, was a failure, 
and the Company’s Rubber had a rather chequered career 
in spite of the expert management of Robin Lescher. It was 
merged into The Cochin-Malabar Estates Ltd. in 1930, and 
was finally sold by that company in 19^9. 

The Periakaramalai Tea & Produce Co. Ltd. was a very 
different affair. This company was started in the Anamallais 
and mainly owned by Messrs. Marsh and Congreve with a few 
outside subscribers, including members of the Firm, and with 
the Firm in the first place as Secretaries. It was incorporated 
as a Public Company on £th July 1913, and has since absorbed 
the Oosimalai Co. (created to grow high yielding Cinchona), 
followed by the Vellamalai Co. Ltd. in 194^, the Naduar 
Estates Ltd. in 1949, and is now the enormous and prosperous 
concern, too well known for further mention. 

All these Companies were the concern of our Calicut 
branch, but in the meantime Cochin had been engaged in the 
formation of The Peermade Tea Co. Ltd., which was mainly 
owned by the Baker, Wilkie and Forbes families, with J. A. 
Richardson as the moving spirit. Cochin also floated, 
on behalf of J. A. Richardson and other interests, the 
Mundakayam-Peermade Ropeway Co Ltd., and were also 
shipping agents for the South India Tea Estates Ltd., a sterling 
concern with Rowe, White & Co. as Secretaries, Richardson 
also having the local control. Unfortunately, Richardson 
transferred the Companies concerned first to the Madura Co. 
Ltd. in 1921, and subsequently to Aspinwall & Co. Ltd. 
in 1930. 

Nothing much further happened in connection with the 
Planting Companies throughout the first World War and its 
aftermath, and in fact many companies had great difficulty 
in keeping their heads above water. By this time H. R. Lockie 



had become head of the Firm in India and a more forward 
policy began to emerge ; shortly before he left India to become 
Chairman of the Company in London he was in treaty with 
Messrs. Binny & Co. to take over some of their properties 
in Mysore with a view to the formation of the Kalasa Tea & 
Produce Co. Ltd. which was finally incorporated, with the 
Firm as Managing Agents, on 17th March 1926. The Estates 
concerned had been mainly under Coffee, but the company 
was formed with a view to conversion to Tea, which was a 
completely new idea in Mysore. The Company went through 
many teething troubles but Sumsay and Goomankhan Estates 
have now become fully planted with tea. Abragoodigay was, 
however, kept as a coffee estate, and was eventually sold in 
1956. After its early troubles, the company was reconstructed 
in 1936, and of recent years has prospered well. 

The next developments came mainly in the London Office. 
About 1931, the firm ofT. H. Allan & Co. went out of business, 
and our London Office secured various agencies including 
the Kadur Estates Ltd., the Bhadra Valley Estates Ltd., and the 
Gudalur (Nilgiri) Tea & Coffee Estates Ltd., owners of 
Glenvans Estate. At about the same time Lockie came out 
to India on a visit, the main object being an endeavour to 
amalgamate a number of Rubber Estates into one larger concern. 
These were all estates for which the Firm were Agents 
and Secretaries, and included the Kinalur Rubber Co. Ltd., 
the Kuttiadi Rubber Co. Ltd., the Pudukad Rubber Co. Ltd., 
the Eddivanna Rubber Co. Ltd., and the Thirumbadi Rubber 
Co. Ltd. All these companies agreed to amalgamate with 
the exception of the Thirumbadi Rubber Co. Ltd., mainly 
owned by the Norman family, and the new company was 
incorporated on 14th March 1930 as the Cochin-Malabar 
Estates Ltd. As this coincided with the great world slump, 
which particularly affected the Rubber industry, the company 
felt the full force of it, and in fact before the end of the year 
all the estates were placed on a Care and Maintenance basis. 

It may here be remarked, for the benefit of Governments 
and their apparent objection to the Managing Agency system, 
that if it had not been for the support throughout this period 
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of the Managing Agents, the whole of this vast property might 
have reverted to jungle : alternatively, if the Managing Agents 
had behaved as Government seem to imagine they are likely 
to do, they could have taken over the whole of the property 
which would now have been in the sole possession of Peirce 
Leslie & Co. But as it happens, Managing Agents do not 
do that sort of thing, and, after many vicissitudes, the 
Company has emerged as one of the most important Rubber 
Companies in India. Later on, the Sampaji Estate at the foot 
of the Coorg Ghat was bought from C. S. Iron in July 1946, 
and Chemoni Estate was bought from Kerala-Calicut Estates 
Ltd. in August 195$, and Eddivanna Estate was sold in 1959. 

Since the last war the Company has made great strides 
in connection with high yielding clones, which is now 
beginning to show its effect in greatly increased crops of Rubber. 
As instancing the Company’s progressive attitude, it might 
be of interest to record that the Firm is now spraying Rubber 
estates under its agency against Phytopthora from the air, 
using Helicopters, with very encouraging results. The first 
experiments were undertaken in i960 over a small acreage, 
and results encouraged us to continue, and in 1961 about 
4,000 acres were sprayed from the air. 1961 was about 
the worst year for Phytopthora on record and, despite the 
fact that the attack had already started before spraying could 
commence, the results leave no doubt that this is the way to 
provide proper coverage of the Canopy. 

Before we leave the subject of Rubber Companies, it 
might be mentioned that in 1930 our London Office took 
over the Secretaryship of the Kerala Calicut Estates Ltd., 
the shares of which were then on sale at bargain prices. A 
few years ago this company decided to sell all its Estates. As 
already mentioned, its Chemoni Estate was sold to Cochin 
Malabar Estates Ltd. in 1955, while Calicut Estate was sold 
in 19^6 to the neighbouring Thirumbadi Rubber Company 
Ltd. : it was again sold by that company in 1961. Its other 
property, Kerala Estate, was sold to Indian buyers. Having 
sold these three properties, the Kerala Calicut Estates Ltd. 
went into voluntary liquidation. 
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In India from the late twenties until the second World 
War, the Firm’s course was set towards the Nilgiris. In 1927 
E. G. Windle and H. Deane Drummond persuaded us to 
acquire some properties near Kil Kotagiri, including Arcood, 
Rookery and Boothecary Estates, comprising both coffee and 
tea, which we promoted as a Public Company in the name of 
The Nilgiri Neerugundi Estates Co. Ltd. This concern fared 
fairly well for some years, although the vagaries of the Kotagiri 
climate resulted in considerable fluctuations in its coffee crops. 
In 1955, therefore, the Company was taken over by the 
neighbouring Kil Kotagiri Tea & Coffee Estates Co. Ltd. to 
which its tea was a valuable addition, and which benefited 
from the periodical good coffee crops. 

In the 1930s the Firm was fortunate in having on its 
Calicut staff a first-class Planting and Company man in the 
person of C. Thorne, and his big contribution towards enlarging 
our Planting interests was the eventual acquisition of the 
Ouchterlony Valley interests which for nearly 100 years had been 
in the private possession of the Ouchterlony and subsequently 
the Wapshare families, and which had passed through many 
vicissitudes. The Estates owed vast sums to the Imperial 
Bank and eventually the Bank foreclosed and, in keen competi¬ 
tion, our Finn was successful in securing the property which 
was eventually promoted as a Public Company well known 
as the Ouchterlony Valley Estates (1938) Ltd. This company 
subsequently acquired the sterling Gudalur (Nilgiri) Tea & 
Coffee Estates Ltd., which was the proprietor of Glenvans 
Estate, originally belonging to the Vans Agnew family, who 
were connected in the old days with the firm of Arbuthnot & 
Co., and took over Glenvans Estate in 1944. At the same 
time, half of the present Lauriston Estate and half of the 
present Guynd Estate were purchased from the Campbell Trust. 

Another development during the period between the 
wars was the formation of Savamalai Estates Ltd. in 1931. 
This company was floated by the Firm to take over 500 acres 
of jungle in the Anamallais from land leased by the Government 
to E. N. House and C. R. T. Congreve. Initially some 234 
acres were planted with Cardamoms and 100 acres with Coffee. 
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The cardamoms were later abandoned, and the property now 
consists of £oo acres of what must be considered some of the 
finest Coffee in the Southern districts. 

Later on, after the second World War, Deane Drummond 
decided to leave India and, again in keen competition, our 
Firm secured his magnificent Tea property in Kil Kotagiri and 
floated what is now the very prosperous company known as 
the Kil Kotagiri Tea & Coffee Estates Co. Ltd. All this was 
about as much as the Firm could deal with at that time, but 
later on, round about 195^, we were ready to tackle fresh 
fields and our interests moved towards Mysore where many 
private proprietors felt it advisable to realise their interests 
by the use of the Companies Act. The way had, in fact, 
been paved for such developments with the formation of 
Cowcoody Estates Ltd. in 1943, and the flotation as a Public 
Company of Kumergode Estates Ltd. in 1948, the latter 
comprising a fine Coffee property owned by the Hunt family. 

The most important of these developments was represented 
by the Mysore Estates belonging to the Mockett family, and 
the movement was facilitated by the close friendship between 
Sir Vere Mockett, and his Manager Richard Radcliffe, and 
members of our Firm. Wartyhully Estates Ltd. and Ossoor 
Estates Ltd. were first incorporated as Private Companies 
in 1 955 and converted into Public Companies in 19^9. 
Soondhully Estate was taken over by Soondhully Estate (Private) 
Ltd. and continues as a Private company. Sulgodu Estate 
was formed into Sulgodu Estate (Private) Ltd., and has recently 
been taken over by Ossoor Estates Ltd. with which it is to be 
amalgamated. Recently Radcliffe retired from the Managing 
Directorship of these companies, and from being Secretaries 
we became their Secretaries & Treasurers. 

Again, partly as a result of personal friendships, we took 
over, in 19 55, as Secretaries & Treasurers of Lingapur Estates 
Ltd., Biccode Estates Ltd., and Holalu Estates Ltd.—Private 
Companies owned by members of the Lake and Scholfield 
families. The latter two companies were amalgamated with 
Lingapur Estates Ltd. in 1959, and this company then went 
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Public. There were a number of other Mysore and Coorg 
estates which we were able to convert into Private Rupee 
Companies, which have since been sold and passed into other 
hands. 

The formation of Cowcoody Estates Ltd. in 1943 deserves 
more than passing comment, owing to the long connection 
between the Firm and L. Newcome which began before the 
first World War when, having started as so many Coffee 
Planters did, in the employ of Brooke Mockett, he branched 
out on his own by acquiring the Cowcoody and Cullaly estates 
in North Coorg, and has figured prominently in the Firm’s 
books ever since. A man of academic leaning with a nice 
taste in Port, he recalled Aberigh Mackay’s famous picture 
of the old time Indigo planter. The proprietary planter, 
especially in Coffee and now, alas, almost obsolete, knew 
how to combine hard work with a decent and cultivated leisure, 
and Newcome was no exception. Consequently* he was 
frequently to be seen in Tellicherry where the oysters attracted 
the discerning gourmet. His connection with the Firm was 
carried further when his son, who had his training in Tea with 
the Periakaramalai Company, joined our planting department. 
His eventual departure to take up farming in Australia was a 
severe loss to the Firm. Though L. Newcome himself now 
lives in retirement in Folkestone, the Cowcoody Company 
remains a very successful reminder of older and perhaps happier 
days. 


In addition to the Companies, Public and Private, we 
have also been associated with a number of plantation properties 
under private ownership. Some of these later became 
Companies or were sold, while others remain in our Agency 
in various degrees of control. In particular we would mention 
the following with which we have some form of Agency 
Agreements :— 


Koorghully and Netley/Yemmegoondi Estates — of G. P. 
White. 

Kulhutty Estate — belonging to the Johnson/Wilson 
families. 
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Maskalmardi Estate — owned by Mrs. L. Courpalais and 
her daughter. 

Huntsey Estate — owned by the Craig-Jones family. 

Horoor Estate — belonging to the Wright family 

and which we are pleased to be able to assist in the complex 
management, financial and taxation problems of the present day. 

As an Appendix to this History we have set out a list of 
41 Planting Companies with which, over the years, Peirce 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. have been associated as Managing Agents, 
Secretaries and Treasurers, or Secretaries, many of which 
were actually floated by the Company. A perusal of this 
list will show that even to-day, 15 years after Independence, 
we still have close connections with 16 Companies which 
between them have plantations of 7,579 acres of Tea, 8,823 
acres of Coffee and 7,056 acres of Rubber : these areas, 
together with reserve lands belonging to the Estates, amount 
to a total of just under 50,000 acres. The issued and subscribed 
Capital of these 16 Companies amounts to Rs. 2.03 crores, 
or just over £1J million, and this is an indication of the faith 
which the investing public in India have in the Firm in its 
capacity of Managing Agents and Treasurers or Secretaries. 

Our ventures outside Planting have not been so happy. 
We have already mentioned in Chapter Three how, for many 
years before and during the first World War, we had a most 
successful collaboration with Fichets of Lyons through whom 
we imported Gold Thread and how this business was killed 
partly by smuggling through Pondicherry and partly by Import 
Tariffs. When this happened, we were determined to keep 
in the business, and as there was evidence of Gold Thread 
being manufactured in North India, Kesavan Nayar was 
despatched to Benares to discover just how this was done in 
order that we might ourselves start the business in Coimbatore. 
After much * cloak and dagger * work, which took Kesavan 
Nayar many months during which he went about incognito 
and discovered who was making Gold Thread and how it was 
done, he returned to Coimbatore and provided W. J. Campbell 
with most valuable information on the subject, even making 
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the Gold Thread himself, of which samples were sent to 
London and France. 

As a result of this we formed a Private Company called 
the Puliakulam Co. Ltd. in association with Fichets and started 
manufacturing Gold Thread at Coimbatore. But by this 
time, the Indian Swadeshi movement was in full swing and 
the demand for Gold Thread was drastically reduced with 
the result that the company failed and was wound up in the 
early 1930s. 

After this came the ill-fated Sarawak Company, for which 
the London Office must take the whole responsibility. This 
development was prompted by the gradual disappearance of a 
large part of the Company’s Produce business which was 
particularly noticeable in Billiter Street. Feeling that it was 
necessary to branch out in fresh directions, they were easily 
persuaded by one of the Exchange Banks to sponsor a business 
in Pepper and Rubber in Sarawak, which on the face of it 
showed considerable promise and, unfortunately, there was a 
Manager ready to hand with the alleged necessary experience 
of that part of the world which was not shared by our own 
Firm. The upshot was disastrous and after considerable 
losses and one reconstruction, the venture was closed down, 
with the obvious conclusion that it is as well to examine your 
ground closely before attempting its cultivation. 

On our own ground, and with much greater promise of 
success, our Coimbatore branch in 1928 floated the Cambodia 
Mills Ltd., for the spinning of Cotton yarn. This Mill was 
most carefully planned by the Coimbatore Manager, W. J. 
Campbell, who was fortunate in having the expert assistance of 
C. E. M. Barrett, who had been a prominent Mill Manager 
for many years in another concern. They started in a modest 
way with 13,000 spindles and completed the whole Factory 
at the exceptionally low cost, even for those days, of Rs. 
per spindle. Since then the number of spindles has been 
greatly increased. Its prosperity naturally varied with the 
fortunes of the Industry, and during the second World War 
and with the quota system in force, it seemed to promise a 
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happy future, but latterly, with Mill profits depending largely 
on a weaving section in order to take up part of the produc¬ 
tion, and above all on successful speculation in the buying 
of cotton, it was in no position to face the general slump in the 
Cotton industry. It was decided, therefore, after about 
thirty years of varied fortune, to allow it to pass into other 
hands in i960. 

Another concern which, as a company, went up like a 
rocket and subsided almost as quickly, was the promotion 
by our Cochin branch of The Malabar Match Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. In 1922 the import duty on matches into India was 
Rs. 2. go per gross boxes, and there was no excise duty on the 
manufacture of matches in India. The cost of production 
in India of matches using indigenous soft woods was about 
Re. 1 per gross boxes applying the methods commonly employed 
in Europe. 

Against this background, F. A. Cox of George Brunton & 
Sons, a very clever engineer, succeeded in producing a proto¬ 
type machine capable of making matches from Eeta, a species 
of Bamboo, which by virtue of its abundance in the forests of 
Travancore, appeared to have great advantage over the available 
soft woods. Without further ado the Firm proceeded to 
promote a company for the purpose of exploiting Cox’s inven¬ 
tion, the flotation of the company being a great success with 
the part paid shares quickly moving to a premium. The 
Company then proceeded to build factories at Mudical and 
Kunjiar, and placed orders with Messrs. Brunton for the 
machinery required. Unfortunately, the machine in question 
while working apparently satisfactorily on a Laboratory basis, 
would not stand up to commercial production, the main 
trouble, as it appeared at the time, being the inconsistency of 
the raw material. Jefferies was called in to try and improve 
matters and he soon reported that there was no hope of making 
the Cox machinery work without subjecting the Eeta to a 
conditioning process, and plant was designed and installed to 
do this. After some months’ work, matches were produced 
on a sufficiently large scale to establish the probable cost of 
production on a commercial scale, but the quality and cost of 
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production showed that there was no hope for the Company 
on these lines. 

It was then decided to abandon Eeta as the raw material, 
scrap all the Cox machinery and investigate the possibilities 
of producing matches from local soft woods by orthodox 
methods. The supply of timber known as Bombax Malabaricum 
was sufficient to support a factory, which was reconstructed 
after Jefferies had been to Sweden to purchase the machinery 
required by a modem match factory. This machinery was 
installed at Mudical, and the operation produced matches at 
less than Re. i per gross boxes : but the quality of the product 
was not good, being particularly susceptible to Monsoon 
conditions, and by this time large numbers of small scale Match 
factories had been established in India together with the large 
scale factories of the Western India Match Co., sponsored by 
the Swedish Match Co. The result of all this was that the 
import duty on matches was producing no revenue, and an 
excise duty on matches made in India was imposed. This 
effectually killed all hope of running the factory profitably, 
so it was sold and the Company liquidated. 

The moral ? “ Ne sutor ultra crepidatn.” 
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COCONUT OIL AT COCHIN, 








CHAPTER 9 


Shipping 

LTHOUGH Coffee Curing, Planting, and the Export 
and Import business, have naturally formed the 
principal activities of our Firm, Shipping and the 
conduct of shipping agencies have played a most 
important part in our affairs. 

We have already seen that at the very start of the Firm 
we held the Agency for Cochin for the British India Steam 
Navigation Company. In addition, it is recorded that in 1864 
the wooden ship “ Excelsior ” (474 tons) arrived at Cochin 
under our agency bringing girders and metal for the Shoranur 
section of the Madras-Beypore railway. Five years later, we 
took over the Agency for the Bombay Coast and River Steam 
Navigation Company from A.C. Brice & Co.; this was 
originally the Bombay Steam Navigation Co., started without 
success in 1845, and revived equally unsuccessfully in 1857. 
Yet another agency acquired by the Firm in those early days 
was that of the Iron Ship Company of Bombay, whose entire 
fleet consisted of sailing ships which were among the first 
British-built vessels to have teakwood decks. 

Just what became of these early agencies we do not know,, 
but it was presumably due to the energy of R. H. Peirce that 
we obtained the B. I. Agency for at about the time he died 
we seem to have transferred our Coasting Agency (B. I. then,, 
of course, only being engaged in coastal traffic) to the Asiatic 
Steam Navigation Co., then owned by Turner, Morrison & Co., 
which was started by them at about the same time ; but 
whether Peirce’s death was the cause of the termination of 
the B. I. Agency, or whether we did not foresee the enormous 
development of the B. 1 ., is uncertain. 
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Our connections with B. I. were only severed for about 
thirty years for in 1906, on the failure of Arbuthnot & Co., 
the B.l. Agency at Mangalore fell vacant, and the writer went 
up to Mangalore in the absence on leave of S. R. S. Percival, 
who was the Mangalore Manager, in order to be in a strategic 
position. The Managing Agents of the B. I. sent one of their 
senior men, Duncan Revie, to see whether the Agency would 
justify one of their own representatives, but evidently decided 
against this, as by 1907 we were appointed B.l. Agents m 
Mangalore, which provided a modest addition to the Mangalore 
profits, the principal shipments consisting of Coffee for 
transhipment at Bombay. Mangalore have retained the B. I. 
Agency ever since, and it was particularly valuable in the days 
before the second World War when cargo for the U.S.A. was 
shipped on through B. I./Dollar Line (now American President 
Line) Bills of Lading. In 193^/36 B. I. ships also started 
calling at Mangalore to discharge raw cashewnuts from East 
Africa, and this business still continues. 

Some consolation for losing the major share of the Cochin 
Rice landings when we gave up the B. 1 . Agency was our valu¬ 
able connection with Turner, Morrison & Co. in other direc¬ 
tions. They looked after all our new gunny purchases, while 
we sold them large quantities of Coir Yarn for their Shalimar 
Rope Works. We also went into the Coal business at Cochin 
under their auspices, and eventually, through the energy of 
their Coal Manager, Mr. Whitehead, we were able to come 
to an arrangement with Parry & Co., representing Andrew 
Yule & Co., and Aspinwall & Co., representing Macneill & Co., 
resulting in the formation of the Cochin Coal Co. in 1936, 
which set our respective Coal interests on a satisfactory basis. 
This consortium was formally ratified at a meeting in Calcutta 
presided over by Sir Henry Richardson of Andrew Yule & Co., 
and attended by Mr. Whitehead, Sir William Wright and 
W. K. M. Langley. But the most important connection, 
apart from the Asiatic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., has been 
our Agency for their Shalimar Paints to which reference is 
made in Chapter Eleven. 

At first we were Asiatic Agents at Cochin, Calicut and 
Tellicherry, the Mangalore agency being held by R. N. Bazonji, 
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the agent ok Volkart Bros., while the Alleppey agency was 
in the hands of Darragh Smail & Co. : this was transferred 
to us in 1927, followed later by Colachel and Trivandrum. 
It is recorded that the “Empress of India” made contact 
with Cochin in 1883 on behalf of the Asiatic Steam Navigation 
Co., followed a year or two later by the “Pundit” and 
“ Nurjehan.” The Asiatic Agency continued to be a most 
useful one until in 1951 the India Coastal Traffic Bill was 
introduced. This precluded foreign ships from coasting except 
under special Coasting licence and accordingly the Asiatic 
Steam Navigation Co. was obliged to abandon the coastal 
trade. The Burma/Malabar rice and Java/Malabar sugar trade, 
which was quite considerable between the two wars, virtually 
ceased to exist, although the Asiatic brought occasional grain 
cargoes from Bangkok and Rangoon in the early i9£o’s. 
Asiatic vessels were subsequently mostly under charter to 
other Lines and, with the Company’s absorption by the P & O. 
Steam Navigation Company, our Agency was terminated on 
1 st October i960. 

Another Company for which Turner, Morrison were 
Managing Agents, and for which w'e were Agents at Cochin, 
was the Mogul Line which, outside the Haj season, was mainly 
engaged in coasting. This met a similar fate, and when the 
Western Shipping Corporation acquired a controlling interest 
in that Company Turner, Morrison relinquished the Managing 
Agency. 

As far as shipping overseas is concerned, there was in the 
early days no regular Liner service, so presumably shipping 
of exports must have depended partly on casual chartering 
for which Cochin was well placed. In far off days, when the 
China trade was all-important, there must have been a large 
ship-building of wooden ships on the spot, as there was (and 
still is) at Beypore near Calicut, and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it is on record that some of the fastest 
Frigates for Nelson’s fleet were built in Cochin. Even in 
1819, it is recorded that a Dane named Schuler had a contract 
to build three Frigates, a Tank ship and a Schooner. Ship¬ 
building was still in existence at Cochin even after the Firm 
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started, as Oughterson, who had a big contract for Teak with 
the Travancore Government, also took over a shipyard which 
was situated on what was later part of Aspinwall & Co.’s 
Cooperage, and partly where Bruntons established their 
Engineering and Baling business : William Black mentions 
that Oughterson built a ship called “ Raja of Cochin ” of 
800 tons, which was chartered by him for a voyage from Cochin 
to London. 

As a matter of historical interest, we might record here 
that the last sailing ship to leave Cochin was the “ Queen of 
Cambria” on 17th April 1903, though in 1906 the four- 
masted barque “ Diana ” loaded Henke’s tiles and about 
200 tons of our Steamed Bonemeal at Calicut under our 
Agency — an operation which took a fortnight to complete. 
This vessel was chartered by Harrisons, Ramsay & Co., the 
Australian merchant firm with whom we have a very close and 
pleasant relationship, and who are to-day our Agents in 
Australia and New Zealand for many items of Produce. 

It soon became evident that a more regular service was 
essential — especially for Coffee, so in 1876 most of the Coast 
firms concerned with Coffee formed themselves into a body 
for the chartering of, or engaging space in steamers, in order 
to induce them to make calls at suitable intervals at the Coffee 
ports of Calicut, Beypore, Tellicherry and Mangalore. It 
may be of interest to record the names of the firms who took 
responsibility for the first of such charters. In addition to 
P. L. & Co., they were Stanes Maylor & Co. of Beypore and 
Calicut ; Hinde & Co. of Calicut and Tellicherry ; Parry & Co. 
of Calicut ; H. Mann & Co. of Mangalore ; Alstons & Co. of 
Tellicherry and Mangalore and the Scottish India Coffee Co. 
of Colachel. Later, others joined this body, including 
Morgan & Co., the Mamally Coffee Works, Chisholm 
Ewart & Co., P. F. X. Saldhana & Sons, A. J. Saldhana & Sons 
and Aspinwalls. This concern was named the Malabar Coast 
Chartering Coalition, the first Managing Agents being Stanes 
Maylor & Co. The system worked very well, though it met 
\vith considerable competition from the Coasting Lines and 
some Planters, particularly those using Mangalore as a port. 
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who preferred shipment by Coaster with transhipment in 
Bombay to the P. & O. Steam Navigation Company ; but, 
on the whole, with competition exercising a check on rates 
of freight and the advantages of direct shipment, the results 
more than justified the venture. 


But the Chartering Coalition’s greatest benefit to the 
Coast, and especially to the Planter, was yet to come. In 
1885, Peirce Leslie & Co. took over the Managing Agency 
from Stanes & Co., as their title had then become, and D. S. 
Cilkison, with characteristic energy, persuaded his friend 
Alfred Holt of the Blue Funnel Line to give the Coast a regular 
Cargo-Liner service. In their first season five of the well- 
known Blue Funnel Liners loaded on the Coast and by the 
season 1887/8 the number had increased to fourteen ; and so 
things continued until the Line was subjected to pressure by 
its valuable Java trade, which objected to the delay caused by 
diversion to the Malabar Coast, and it was compelled to 
withdraw. 


Fortunately Gilkison had another string to his bow and 
persuaded the Clan Line to take the place of the Blue Funnel 
Line. The Clan Line started their existence with a service 
to Bombay in 1879, the pioneer steamer being the “ Clan 
Lamont.” Whether this steamer ever came to Cochin we 
do not know, but it is recorded that their pioneer on the 
Malabar run was the ‘ 4 Clan Monroe ” of 1,147 tons, which 
loaded at Cochin in 1890. Seven years later, on 19th November 
1897, the Malabar Coast Chartering Coalition passed a re¬ 
solution whereby “ it was agreed that preference be given 
to the Clan Line, as they have taken up the trade in earnest 
and have done their best to meet its requirements.” Since 
then the Clan Line, with the Firm as its principal Agents, has 
been the leading shipping Line on the Coast, where it has 
given a continuous, great and ever increasing service. 
Memories are short, but we may be allowed to recall that in 
the first World War the Clans, almost alone, continued to 
send their steamers to the Coast in spite of their enormous 
losses by enemy action. 
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Further promising Shipping developments a few years 
before the first World War were the Agencies for the East 
Asiatic Co. of Copenhagen and the Hansa Line of Bremen, 
for cargo to and from continental ports. The main reason 
for bringing these ships to the Coast was to try and break the 
virtual monopoly of Herr Ballin’s great shipping empire, in¬ 
cluding the Hamburg—Amerika and the German—Australia 
Lines. Volkart Bros, were the energetic Agents of these Lines, 
and this competition was, of course, one of the casualties of 
the war. At first the East Asiatic and Hansa Lines were mainly 
concerned with imports from the Continent, and it is of interest 
to record that the first East Asiatic ship to call at Calicut had 
on board Prince Waldemar of Denmark and the Chairman 
of the Line, Etatsraad Andersen. In those days few steamers 
had wireless, and when these two distinguished gentlemen 
landed at Calicut Pier, they were met by H. R. Lockie with 
cables from Copenhagen informing Prince Waldemar of the 
critical illness of his wife, the Princess Marie ; consequently 
they returned immediately to their steamer and went straight 
off to Colombo, where the cargo was transhipped, so that 
the Prince could return without delay to Denmark. 

After the war the Hansa Line transferred their principal 
agency to Lionel Edwards & Co., who appointed Harrisons & 
Crosfield as Coast sub-agents. The East Asiatic were able 
to continue calling to lift large Groundnut shipments from 
Calicut until this export ceased, owing to the development 
of the processing of oil-seeds in India. 

Post-war, business with Scandinavia has been on a small 
scale and, with three Lines competing in the trade, the berth 
was for many years grossly over-tonnaged. With the formation 
of a ‘ Joint-Service ’ comprising the East Asiatic, Swedish 
East Asia and Wilhelm Wilhelmsen Lines, our East Asiatic 
Agency came to an end. The running of the combined 
service was taken over by Volkart Bros., who were already 
agents for the S.E.A. and W.W. Lines, the last East Asiatic 
vessel to call to our Agency being the “ Malaya ” on 22nd 
December i960. Thus ended an association of many years 
standing, which reached its climax in the pre-war days of 
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groundnut shipping in Calicut when some 45,000 tons front 
Pollachi were handled annually, of which a substantial quantity 
was shipped through us on behalf of the East Asiatic Co. as 
traders. Mention may briefly be made of the further Agency 
arranged shortly before the first World War for the Nederland 
Line of Rotterdam, but immediately war broke out the Line 
not unnaturally required freight to be paid in Guilders, which 
effectually killed the venture at the outset. 

The second World War fortunately found the new port 
of Cochin practically completed, and, as all other ports on 
the Coast were closed for the duration, all Coast cargo had 
to go to Cochin for shipment, which resulted in enormous 
quantities of shipping being diverted to Cochin as Colombo 
was on the war front. This threw heavy work and responsi¬ 
bility on the Cochin office, when J. E. Pitcairn was appointed 
by the British Government as Deputy Representative of the 
Ministry of War Transport in charge of all shipping between 
Mangalore and Colachel, with responsibility for the control of 
priorities, discharging, and berthing. Added to his own 
long experience of shipping, he had the help of a first rate 
experienced assistant in B. S. Holloway, and together they 
were fully equal to the task. On Pitcairn’s retirement, 
Holloway succeeded him as representative of the Ministry of 
War Transport which position he held from 1944 to 1947 
(when the Ministry was wound up). He thus crowned a 
great shipping career and a reputation as the best shipping man 
the Firm ever had. 

With the opening up of the Port of Cochin, there was 
naturally a complete reorientation of shipping and commercial 
activities on the Coast, and Cochin became by far the most 
important Port with its year-round shipping facilities. Prior 
to this Calicut had always been a most busy port, and the 
importance of the Firm’s shipping activities can be gauged 
by the fact that we Ijad our own fleet of twenty-two lighters. 
The main advantage of these lighters was that they enabled us 
to give quick despatch to our own ships, but in addition to 
this we were also able to act as boat contractors to most of the 
European Firms, and this in itself was a useful source of income► 



For some years building and repairs were carried out 
by ourselves, but it was most difficult to keep a check on these 
•activities and later on repairs were done under contract in 
our own Boat Yard at Beypore, where the lighters were hauled 
up during the monsoon months, and where boats were also 
manufactured for the Ministry of War Transport. The lighters 
were rigged fore and aft and were able to sail to Cochin on 
occasions, where we had an even larger fleet in the days before 
the Port was established. The Cochin fleet, which consisted 
of lighters and cargo boats, played a most important part in 
landing Clan Line Imports from Europe, as well as rice from 
Burma and sugar from Java in Asiatic Steam Navigation Co. 
ships. The cargo boats were large barges intended for towing, 
for which purpose we had our own tug, ” Primus,” replaced 
in 19£4 by “ Secundus,” which is still going strong. 

The development of Cochin Port, and in particular the 
centralisation of customs necessitating nearly all cargo passing 
through the Willingdon Island Transit Sheds, steadily reduced 
the need to maintain lighters or cargo boats of our own, and 
we sold the last in 1956. In the meantime the reduction of 
shipping activities at Calicut also no longer justified the 
maintenance of a fleet of lighters there, and the last three 
lighters of the Calicut fleet were sold in 19^3. 

With the end of the war, and the steady development of 
Cochin Harbour, there were considerable changes in the 
Shipping picture. The war-time Ministry of War Transport 
** all in ” pooling scheme closed on 30th June 1947, and the 
first Clan steamer to reopen the old Clan/Hall ‘ ‘ joint service * * 
was the “ Clan Cameron ” on 9th July 1947. With the 
•expansion of trade after the war, the Scindia and India Steam¬ 
ship Cos. were admitted to the U.K./Continent Conference, 
followed by the Holland-Bengal-Burma Line and the Hansa 
Line, which, as we have already seen, had traded from Malabar 
before the war. In 1961 the Pakistan Shipping Line and the 
Shipping Corporation of India became members, making a 
total of eight Lines to serve the U.K. and/or Continental 
Conferences. P. L. & Co. were appointed local Secretaries 
•of the two Conferences from their inception, and continue to 
serve in this capacity to-day. 
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In the case of the United States trade, the “ Branch 
Service ” comprising the Clan, Ellerman and Blue Funnel Lines 
(successors to the old Eastern Conference controlled by 
Dodwell & Co. of Hong Kong and of which we held the Agency 
before the first World War) came to an end with the outbreak 
of the second World War. Here again, the volume of trade 
increased enormously after the war, resulting in the forma¬ 
tion of the American controlled West Coast of India and 
Pakistan Conference. This Conference provides from twelve 
to fifteen sailings a month from Malabar to America. 

The Clan Line withdrew from this Conference soon after 
its formation, and we held the Maersk Line Agency for two 
years until relinquishing it at the end of 1947. At the end 
of that year we were offered a full Agency for the American 
Export Lines (having previously held a sub-agency under Lionel 
Edwards), and the first vessel to load under this arrangement 
was the “ Exhibitor ” of March 1948. 

Although we held the Isthmian Line Agency at Mangalore 
since the beginning of the century, it had remained more or 
less dormant until 1950 when an Agency agreement was drawn 
up. The “Steel Chemist” of September 195-1 was the 
first vessel to load under this arrangement, and now this Agency 
enjoys about fo% of the fair-weather trade from that port 
to the U.S.A. 

An important development between the Wars was the 
completion of the road between the High Range and Alwaye, 
which gave the Kanan Devan Hill Produce Company a much 
shorter outlet to the Coast than their old and long established 
Ropeway down to Ammanayacanur from which their tea had 
then to be taken by rail to Tuticorin. This meant an enormous 
addition to shipments of choice cargo from Cochin and added 
greatly to the export trade handled by Peirce Leslie & Co., 
who were appointed Receiving and Shipping Agents for High 
Range Tea. K.D.H.P. actually started shipments from Cochin 
in May 1930, and we have been handling all their tea shipping 
and receiving and forwarding work since then. In the mean-* 
time Jam^s Finlay & Co.’s Anamallais Teas, which were shipped 
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from Calicut up to May 1942 when the port was closed for 
the war, have also come to Cochin for shipment. 

Receiving and Forwarding work has, for the last 30 years 
or so, been an important activity of our Cochin Branch, and 
we have throughout the years held a leading position in the 
handling of export and import goods for other Firms. We 
were, indeed, the first Firm to open an office on Willingdon 
Island when, on 22nd May 1939, 14 Lorries belonging to the 
Travancore Government arrived at our new office bringing 
Tea Chests from the K.D.H.P. Company. These were the 
first commercial vehicles to enter Willingdon Island, and for 
the record we would mention that it was on 1st October 1940 
that the first passenger train arrived at Cochin Harbour 
Terminus Station, since when we have handled many thousands 
of tons of goods at this station and the adjoining sidings. In 
the meantime, of course, Willingdon Island has developed 
into a vast network of wharves, offices, godowns, oil installa¬ 
tions etc., and on it are also located the Cochin Airport and 
the Naval Base. 

Another topic worthy of record is our pioneering efforts 
in connection with the shipment of Cashew Shell Liquid in 
bulk. The history of how we came to establish a Bulk Installa¬ 
tion on Willingdon Island has been described in Chapter Seven, 
but we should record here that the first shipment from 
our Willingdon Island Installation was made to New York in 
September 1948, when the American President Line’s steamer 
“ Louis McH. Howe,” Captain Evans in command, loaded 
288 tons. It was not until five years later — October 1953 — 
that the first bulk shipment was made to the United Kingdom 
in the “ Clan Maclean,” and the largest single shipment made 
was 800 tons in the “ Tintagel Castle,” which loaded on the 
Clan berth in October i960. 

The Lloyds Agency at Cochin was originally held by 
Lawson Bros, and it was generally expected that Scott Bros., 
to whom reference has been made in Chapter One, would 
have taken over from them : but it appears that J. H. Aspinwall, 
who was in charge of Scott Bros, in Cochin, expressed the 
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view that he doubted whether Lloyds Agency was worth having, 
as shipmasters in distress usually avoided them. Thus it was 
that, as we have already recorded, our Firm were appointed 
Lloyds Agents for Cochin on 29th July 1863, and we have 
held this important Agency ever since and now figure amongst 
the twelve oldest appointed Lloyds Agents in the world. It 
only remains to add that Lloyds thought fit to appoint 
P. L. & Co., Mangalore as their Agents on 27th July 1910 and 
Calicut on 10th October 195^6 when the Madura Co. gave up 
the Agency. 



CHAPTER 10 


Socony 

® F all the Company’s Agencies, none has resulted in 
such a happy relationship as that which we have, 
for over half a century, had with the Standard Oil 
Company of New York, later to become the Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Company, and now recently taken over by Esso 
Standard Eastern Inc. It is much to the credit of the Firm’s 
many managers who have been connected with this business 
that, in these days when the major Oil Companies market 
their own products throughout the world, we still hold an 
important Agency for one of them. 

It all started in 190^. One day at the beginning of that 
year Calicut office had a visit from a gentleman who wished 
to have one or two letters typed. When this business had 
been concluded, he disclosed the fact that he came from the 
Bombay Office of what was then named Standard Oil Co. of 
New York, otherwise “ Socony,” and asked if we would 
consider an appointment as their agents on the Malabar Coast. 

We began under most auspicious circumstances, as our 
Agency was under Bombay, and at that time the Bombay manager 
was the famous C. F. Meyer, who subsequently became 
President of the Company in New York. The writer recalls 
very clearly the tremendous encouragement he gave us, and 
his most informative letters which gave us an excellent start. 
In those days there was no petrol or lubricating oil and the 
business was confined to the importation of Kerosene Oil 
(Monkey Brand) which arrived in cases on steamers chartered 
on behalf of Socony by Philip Ruprecht & Co., usually steamers 
of the Hansa Line, discharging their cargo at Mangalore, 
Badagara, Calicut and Cochin. Because of this method of 
packing, it was known as “ Case Oil”. 
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There were certain problems to start with, as before 
Socony had its own establishments there had been direct sales 
of Case Oil to Hajee Ismail Sait who, in those days, had a large 
business empire over the whole of the Madras Presidency, 
and when we started he still had 30,000 cases in Godowns 
at West Hill which was the only place where the import of 
Kerosene at Calicut was permitted, and all the godowns there 
were owned by the same gentleman. After some difficulty 
we managed to secure two godowns, but we still had to face 
the competition of the Sait, though this, with the understanding 
help of C. F. Meyer, was fairly soon overcome, and from 
that day the business steadily expanded. Difficulties, how¬ 
ever, were apt to arise in the discharge of Case Oil from the 
open roadstead by lighters on to the open beach. That there 
were risks involved was clearly brought home to us in the year 
1910, when first a sudden cyclone at the beginning of May, and 
a very heavy storm one night in November, caught us when 
Case Oil was being discharged. 

The May cyclone struck suddenly at mid-day, with very 
heavy rain which lasted for three days, and in the course of 
the afternoon over forty coasting craft from the Persian Gulf 
and Bombay were washed ashore at Calicut. The heaviest 
downfall of over forty inches was recorded by the P.W.D. at 
Lakkidi at the top of the Wynaad Ghat. The disaster to the 
ships resulted in heavy looting on the Calicut beach which 
attracted practically all the labour between Varakkal and 
Kallai and we were faced with over 30,000 cases stacked on 
the Varakal beach threatened by heavy seas, and with practically 
no labour available. Fortunately the then head clerk of the 
department was a fairly influential Nayar who quickly found 
the means of attracting quantities of Cherumas* whom the 
elements prevented from working in the paddy fields: he 
brought down to the beach several large receptacles full of 
Arrack and a large quantity of Mangoes, and also a promise 
of a Rupee for the day’s work : this brought out the Cherumas 
like flies round a honey pot. Their progress from the beach 

* In those days Cherumas were almost entirely employed as agricultural 
labourers or “coolies*’. 
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to the godowns towards the end of the day was a trifle unsteady 
but, by late in the evening, all the cases had been moved into 
the godowns about ioo yards from the beach. 

The aforementioned looting which the police seemed 
powerless to prevent was severely criticised by the Calicut 
correspondent of the “Madras Times,” which made that indivi¬ 
dual extremely unpopular amongst officials but was to prove a 
blessing when the heavy storm on a night in November coincided 
with a discharge of Case Oil, when a number of Pattimars 
which had not been able to land their cargo before nightfall 
were lying close inshore. The writer vividly remembers 
being called about one in the morning with the news that 
cases jettisoned were coming ashore, and by the time he arrived 
at the beach in the middle of the night in black darkness, he 
found that the same head clerk had collected a number of 
other clerks, who were organising the stacking of the cases 
coming ashore into heaps covering a distance of about half a 
mile. These stacks were all safely accounted for and put into 
godowns by early morning, but on a tally of these and the 
cases still in the Pattimars, it was found that about 1,200 cases 
were missing. 

This was where we secured the benefit of the criticism 
of the Police in the May cyclone as, by eight o’clock in the 
morning, the Police Superintendent on horseback with several 
hundred Reserve Police were on the spot to search for the 
missing cases which obviously had disappeared into the many 
small parambas behind the coconut trees. As it happened, 
a few months earlier, there had been a large reduction of 
Preventive staff in the Excise department, and these had been 
drafted into the Reserve Police. These gentlemen thoroughly 
understood their business and spread out over a large area, 
each with a stick in his hand prodding the ground until the 
stick went in easily, and a small amount of digging disclosed 
buried Case Oil over a large area, including a number of cases 
buried in the house of the local Thangal with that gentleman 
sitting on the top of them. In all, out of 1,200 cases missing, 
no less than 1,150 were salvaged in the course of the day’s 
search. 
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As time went on, Case Oil ceased to be imported, the 
last shipment reaching the Coast in the early thirties, as bulk 
tanks were constructed at the various railway stations, being 
supplied from the large installation established at Emakulam 
and delivered in tins from the various minor installations. 
In 1930 Petrol began to arrive by rail from Madras, with 
shipments in two-gallon tins to the Coimbatore and Calicut 
areas, and pumps were installed not long after. This led, as a 
matter of course, to a much larger sale of lubricants at all the 
pumps. Diesel oil for commercial purposes was handled 
direct by Socony Vacuum Oil Co., which had previously been 
established as a merger of the Standard Oil and the Vacuum 
Companies, but after the second World War we secured the 
Malabar agency for marketing Mobildiesel for automobiles 
through pumps. Later, our agency territory was enlarged 
by the inclusion, in 19^4, of Udipi and Coondapur. Since 
early times we have had sub-agents working under us in all 
districts, and special mention should be made of our 
oldest sub-agents in the Coimbatore district, Tribhovandas 
Vendravan & Bros. 

The happy relations with our principals, established from 
the first by C. F. Meyer, have been continued almost without 
interruption up to the present day. For about twelve years 
we were directed from Bombay, C. F. Meyer’s successors 
being first Charles Brandon and finally James Dane. Round 
about 1917, our agency came under the Madras Office, which 
had a succession of very able managers, including S. D. Truscott, 
K. H. Scott, Harry Russell (who eventually went to Calcutta 
and would undoubtedly have reached one of the highest 
positions had it not been for his sad and premature 
death), “ Dana ” Clark, Cliff Marshall, “ Hi ” Howard, 
R. B. Todebush, Jack English, M. E. Lloyd, and now 
K. S. Rangaraj. 

At the end of the first war, the system of a Field Manager 
to be permanently in the territory was started with that dynamic 
individual Quental Violett, now an Admiral U.S.N. (retd.). 
He was followed by the charming Orlo Bond, who was 
succeeded, alas only for a few days, by a very fine fellow in 
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Barnsley, who had hardly taken over before he died tragically 
of typhoid fever. There were many others too numerous to 
mention, including A. W. Estey, who was killed in a car 
accident. But perhaps the most colourful after Quental Violett 
was the famous Joe Petty, a most mercurial personality, who 
subsequently left Standard Oil for the Texas Oil Company 
and was last heard of as General Manager for that company in 
Portugal. It might be added that Quental Violett, who had 
been in the U.S. Navy during the first war, saw further action 
at the battle of Pukatur in the Moplah Rebellion, in which 
engagement he was among the wounded, without, fortunately, 
any very serious result. 

But special mention must be made of Cliff Marshall, 
first in the Madras office with special charge of our territory, 
and then later as General Manager for India in Bombay, and 
who now has reached the highest position as President, Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, he being the only officer from the Indian 
establishment who has reached that position since the great 
C. F. Meyer. And finally V. L. Whitney, who was for a 
comparatively short time in Madras, but who later became 
General Manager for India in Calcutta, and next to Cliff Marshall 
the best friend our Firm ever had, and who finished on the 
Socony Board in New York. 

Naturally, over a period of fifty-six years, many members 
of our European staff have been concerned with this Agency, 
though it has always been one of the chief responsibilities of 
our heads in India from John Christie to W. E. Northey. But 
we must pay our tribute to our principal Indian officer 
concerned, V. Kannan, who having been on the job for the 
past forty years retired at the end of 1961. His exceptional 
knowledge of the oil business has, we believe, been appreciated 
by the Madras office as much as by ourselves. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Between the Wars 


JHE first fifty-six years of the Company’s history, as we 
have seen, were, in the main, dominated by the 
personalities of five men who saw us through various 
vicissitudes until the end of the first World War, 
and without whose contribution the Firm might well have 
disintegrated. 



Since then there have, of course, been other great 
personalities, but it is invidious to select those still living for 
special mention, and it is also difficult to place individuals in 
their correct perspective, particularly in regard to more recent 
events. This chapter, therefore, and the two which follow 
it, will trace the Firm’s History in the last forty-four years 
without undue emphasis on personality. 


The end of the first World War marked great changes 
in the whole pattern of business. Tariff’s, Controls, and 
Economic fallacies covered by the term “ Self-Sufficiency ” 
made the Merchant’s business more and more difficult. During 
this period casualties among Exports were Coconut Oil, Copra, 
Ginger and Sandalwood, and among Imports Piece-Goods, 
Cotton Yarn, Iron and Steel, Cement, Matches, Bar Soap, 
Copper and yellow metal, and, as has already been noted. 
Gold thread. 


The start of the Cochin Harbour, and what it might 
entail, posed a further problem. Not everyone welcomed 
its coming, as many vested interests were involved. But one 
member of the Firm had no such doubts : J. E. Pitcairn, 
Manager in Cochin for many years and subsequently a Director 
of the Company in London until his death in 19^6, and then 
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full of youthful enthusiasm, was appointed a member of the 
original Ad Hoc Committee formed in 1920 to draw up a 
report and make recommendations, and he remained associated 
with the scheme from its actual start in 1921 until its comple¬ 
tion in 1939, so that it was almost by a miracle that it was- 
just in time to form an important link in the strategy of the 
Allies in Eastern waters. The forebodings of some of the 
old guard were of course falsified as, since then, the Harbour 
has continued to develop, and has proved a source of increased 
wealth and strength for the already established, and many 
additional firms. Peirce Leslie & Co. have shared fully in 
this development, principally in respect of Tea shipping, and 
trading, and many Shipping Agencies, as described in Chapter 
Nine. The Harbour has also now become one of the principal 
Naval bases of the Government of India, and may expect soon 
to become an important centre of the shipbuilding industry. 

Just after the first World War, the Firm started an 
important connection with the famous Ford Motor Company* 
when Fords had no regular establishment in India, and we were 
appointed by their exporters, Dodge & Seymour, as sole 
importers on the Malabar Coast. This was a most profitable 
agency so long as we imported direct and, in those early days, 
had no difficulty in selling practically from the steamer. 
Subsequently Fords started their own establishment in Bombay 
with John L. Chidsey as manager, with whom we had very 
happy relations, but unfortunately he persuaded us to take 
over the whole Ceylon agency, with rather disastrous results 
in what L. B. Gillies always described as “That Paradise for 
Debtors,” and the 1930 slump, combined with heavy losses, 
caused our retreat. In Malabar, the business continued fairly 
prosperously under the able management of Albin Hansen, 
but eventually the appointment of other agents all round our 
territory resulted in such keen competition that we were 
glad to get out of the business which had ceased to be worth 
the trouble involved, though it had contributed handsomely 
to the Firm’s profits for a number of years. 

The Firm came through the great post-war depression of 
1921 better than most. For one thing, it had ruthlessly 
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written down all stocks in the prosperous war years, but mainly 
it had strictly observed Gilkisonian principles, and had always 
kept covered on Exchange, an omission which, it is now known, 
was the cause of many crashes and crises in other firms. 

In 1921, an event which shook the whole Coast and the 
Southern Planting districts, was the Moplah Rebellion, which 
broke out eventually in the month of August of that year, 
though it had been threatening for some time before through 
active agitation among the Moplahs by outside elements, 
mainly the Khilafat movement headed by the brothers 
Mohammed and Shaukat Ali. The situation in Calicut in 
particular, which was not only the Headquarters of the District 
but also as far as the Firm was concerned the branch closest 
to the fanatical Zone of the Ernaad, was serious in the extreme, 
and might easily have led to a complete massacre had it not 
been for the energetic steps taken by Capt. Pat McEnroy, who 
was in command of a Company of the Leinsters at West Hill, 
and who took out a Column in order to relieve the heavily 
pressed garrison in Malappuram. This Column included all 
able-bodied volunteers in Calicut, among them being three 
members of the Firm, J. C. Howison, A. G. Woosnam and 
A. Meadows. The Column was ambushed at Pukatur by 

several thousand fanatics, who were completely destroyed 
after a severe fight in which bayonets were used. Capt. 

McEnroy, who received for the action a Bar to his D.S.O., 

officially accorded his thanks to Peirce Leslie & Co. for the 
services of the volunteers, stating that they had made a valuable 
contribution to the success of the Column : they also all 
received the Indian General Service Medal. In lighter vein, 
the District Judge, G. H. B. Jackson, (later Sir Gilbert Jackson 
of the Madras High Court), at the St. Andrew’s Dinner later 
in the year, referred to the fact that Companies in India like 
Peirce Leslie & Co. could still be styled “ Merchant 

Adventurers.” 

Although this action saved Calicut and gave Government 
a little breathing space, it eventually took several regiments of 
British, Gurkha and Chin troops, and about two years’ Jungle 
fighting, before the insurrection was completely stamped out. 
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It is interesting to record that the Civilian who was 
appointed Collector of Malabar in order to pacify the 
district and bring it back to normal, which he did with 
outstanding success, was ]. A. Thorne, subsequently Sir John 
Thome, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., and Home Member in the Government 
of India ; on his retirement, he joined the Board of Peirce 
Leslie & Co., and is still a valuable member through his many 
contacts with leading Indians. 

After the death of Gilkison in 1917, A. W. Macrae who 
previously was virtually retired, assumed control as Chairman 
in London, but died in 1920, and was succeeded by W. H. Cox. 
In India, S. R. S. Percival and James Dell were in charge, 
Percival at Calicut, and Dell naturally remaining in Cochin. 
Percival retired in 1921, and Dell took sole charge and moved 
to Calicut until he also retired in 1922. H. R. Lockie then 
took over. Lockie had long been marked for the highest 
position as far back as 1898 before he came out to India, when 
he came under the notice of Gilkison as an expert in finance, 
and throughout his long service, first in Calicut, and afterwards 
for a time in Cochin and then in Tellicherry, his sterling 
qualities made him just the right man to steer the Firm through 
the difficult period between the end of the war and 1926, by 
which time it was clear that a new outlook in the London 
office was required and Cox was persuaded to retire in favour 
of Lockie as Chairman. This position he continued to hold 
until he retired with a seat on the Board in 1944, and eventually 
died in 1949. After his retirement from India, Id. R. Haigh 
and W. K. M. Langley then became joint Managing Directors 
in India, with Haigh in Cochin and Langley in Calicut. 
Unfortunately in 1928 Haigh contracted a serious illness which 
necessitated his leaving India and undergoing a major opera¬ 
tion which compelled him to retire, though later on he was 
able to undertake, for a few years, light work in the London 
Office on the Produce side — mainly Coir Yarn — of which 
he was an acknowledged expert. 

We alluded, at the beginning of this chapter, to casualties 
among exports, but for a short time after the first war an 
entirely new business promised not only considerable profit 
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to the Firm (which was the case for a few years) but also would 
have meant a most valuable addition to the economy of Malabar. 
This was the development of business in Fish Oil and Fish 
Guano. Hitherto there had been, mainly in the hot weather, 
enormous catches of Sardines all along the coast, and even 
after supplying a valuable food stuff, vast quantities were still 
available. This was all dried on the beach and made an excellent 
manure much in demand for all plantation crops, especially 
Coffee, though containing far too much sand as a result of 
drying on the beach. 

The discovery that all this valuable material could be 
turned into something much better was entirely due to the 
Government Research Factory at Feroke, which was in the 
charge of Sir Frederick Nicholson, a distinguished retired 
Civil Servant, who brought a brilliant brain and unlimited 
enthusiasm to his researches, in which he was assisted by a 
famous Icthyologist named James Hornell. They evolved a 
system of boiling and pressing the fresh sardines, which produced 
enormous quantities of Fish Oil, and the residue known as 
Fish Guano, which had a much higher manurial content than 
the old crude Fish Manure. This business was perfectly 
adapted to small factory production, and as a result small 
factories sprang up in their hundreds all along the Coast, and 
brought great profit and prosperity to those concerned. 

Peirce Leslie & Co. had a major share in the export of 
both products, apart from supplying large quantities of Guano 
to Estates. Here the expert coopers of Cochin, who had 
hitherto exercised their art in connection with Coconut oil, 
proved invaluable in the packaging of Fish Oil, though it must 
be admitted that the evil scent of the Firm’s yards in Cochin 
did not exactly please the neighbouring inhabitants. The 
Guano was eagerly competed for, mainly by Japan, and the 
Firm was able to make large shipments, including several full 
cargoes in chartered vessels. Unfortunately the tremendous 
floods of 1924 entirely washed away the inshore feeding grounds 
for the Sardine and although in recent years there has been 
some improvement, which has encouraged new industries 
to be set up for the canning of fish, the Sardine shoals have 
never returned in their former numbers. 
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We seem to have been facing one crisis after another 
since the end of the first war and the year 1925 was no excep¬ 
tion, as then occurred the great Pepper crisis caused by the 
attempt to corner the white pepper market of the world by 
those notorious gentlemen Messrs. Bishirgian and Howeson 
(better known before the war in Calcutta as Von Ernst Hausen). 
They might have succeeded in their attempt, but they had 
counted without the resources of the Oriental. It had been 
supposed hitherto that there was a definite limit to the amount 
of white pepper available, which could not be affected by the 
much larger quantities of black pepper in Java and India. But, 
as prices rose, more and more black pepper was successfully 
decorticated and tendered as white pepper, with the inevitable 
crash of the Speculators concerned. Unfortunately all Exporters 
of black pepper were of course involved as the world 
price rose to astronomical proportions, and firms like ourselves 
were faced with large forward sales which had been quite 
properly covered by contracts with Indian dealers who normally 
would have been good for their obligations. But the 
enormous rise in price was too much for them, so that they 
could not deliver, and all Exporters had to face heavy losses on 
cancellation or completion of contracts, which it was quite 
impossible to recover from dealers with limited capital. 

After this temporary set-back the Firm enjoyed several 
fairly prosperous years and an important new agency turned up, 
the representation of the Dunlop Rubber Co. throughout 
the whole of the Firm’s districts. This agency fitted in very 
well with the existing ones for Standard Oil and Ford Motors, 
and was a source of considerable profit for several years. We 
were directed from Bombay firstly by Sir Reginald Ford, and 
subsequently by the ebullient E. L. Jones, but eventually 
Dunlops opened their own establishments over the whole of 
India which terminated our connection — and incidentally 
that of E. L. Jones. 

In 1928, on the death of Charles Morgan, Mangalore 
were enabled to enter the important West Coast Tile Manu¬ 
facturing industry by taking over the well known Morgan’s 
Tile Works, then considered to produce the best tiles on the 
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Coast. As already mentioned we had acquired, in 1923, 
the Morgan Brothers’ fine Coffee Curing business, and since 
then Howison had maintained very friendly relations with 
Charles Morgan which greatly facilitated the take over. This 
was a very handy addition to our Mangalore business, as the 
works were next door to the Jeppo Coffee Curing Yard. 

Allowing for the ups and downs of the Tile industry, 
Morgan’s Tile Works were a source of considerable profit 
for many years, but in the 1950s the industry was passing 
through thin times and the biggest manufacturers had to close 
several of their factories. Competition was intense, and a 
large capital outlay would have been necessary to bring the 
Tile Factory up-to-date, so in 1959 it was decided to dispose 
of the interest. 

So we came to 1930, not realising that the clouds were 
gathering for the great World slump in trade which descended 
on us, along with the whole of India, and lasted for the next 
three years. This, unfortunately, necessitated severe measures 
of economy, and our European staff, which had increased 
considerably, had to be drastically curtailed and several 
promising youngsters had to be retired. Not only this, but 
salaries were also cut by 10%. It was this slump which was 
partly responsible for our giving up the Ford agency for Ceylon, 
and also the hope of developing other business in that island. 
The recovery, however, was fairly rapid and by 1935 trade was 
as good as ever and profits steadily mounted. 

It was during this difficult period that, through our connec¬ 
tions with Turner, Morrison & Co., we first started our 
valuable association with the Shalimar Paint, Colour 8c Varnish 
Co. Ltd., briefly mentioned in Chapter Nine. Prior to 1930 
Shaw Wallace & Co. were their Agents for the whole of South 
India, but in that year J. W. Fletcher, the Shalimar Sales 
Manager, came to Madras to organise sales and develop business. 
He established a Divisional Office in Madras, Shaw Wallace 8c 
Co. became Secretaries, and Peirce Leslie 8c Co. were 
appointed Agents for the whole of their territory except 
Travancore State, which came under the Agency of Darragh 
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Smail & Co. This latter Agency was transferred to us in 
1956, and we have so built up this business that our turnover in 
Shalimar Paints has increased from Rs. 30,000 in 1930 to 
over Rs. 12,00,000 in 1961 —and prospects for the future 
are even brighter. 

But the political situation in India indicated the necessity 
for changes in the higher management of European business, 
and the desirability of introducing a higher grade of Indian 
Assistants and Managers. Already the Firm had found it 
advisable to engage Indian Chartered Accountants, and in 
1937 M. K. Menon was appointed to the Calicut Accounts 
department and A. S. Parameswaran to that in Cochin, and 
these two gentlemen are happily still with us. 

In 1940 a further step forward was taken when the cadre 
of Indian Assistants was instituted, K. Kesavan Nayar being 
the first Indian Assistant to be appointed to this new cadre. 
This system has proceeded ever since and it proved valuable 
when, soon after it began, the second World War broke out 
and all our younger European Assistants joined the Forces. 

We cannot conclude this brief account of the Firm’s 
progress between the wars without paying a tribute to some 
of the outstanding men who carried the main burden of a very 
difficult period. We have already mentioned the men who 
were the backbone of the Firm in the nineties, and, allowing 
for the altered conditions, we were again fortunate in having 
the men who “ matched us with the hour.” Autre temps — 
autre moeurs , the men of the twenties and thirties, with some 
exceptions, would not have fitted into the pattern of the 
nineties, and the latter would certainly not have relished the 
changes brought about by the first World War. But each 
exactly suited the times they lived in. The writer, who knew 
the older men and who chanced to be in a leading position 
in the latter period, knows how well we were then served. 

During this period a number of outstanding men were 
lost to India : H. R. Haigh’s tragic breakdown has been 
mentioned, H. R. Lockie and J. C. Howison were translated 
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to London, thereby greatly strengthening that end of the 
business, A. G. Woosnam remained in Colombo in other 
employment, and J. M. Watt, who would undoubtedly have 
gone to the top, resigned for domestic reasons. 

But a solid hard core remained. At the Calicut Head 
Office was the Managing Director, W. K. M. Langley, splendidly 
supported by J. K. Kirkbride, A. Hansen, C. Thome, 
B. S. Holloway, L. B. Gillies, H. Ashley-Biggs and 
W. E. Northey. J. E. Pitcairn was in charge of Cochin and 
Alleppey, with a fine team which included H. Harper, 
A. Meadows and A. A. H. Campbell, whilst W. J. Campbell 
(who became a Director in 1928) was at Coimbatore assisted 
by his brother A. J. B. Campbell and W. W. Kilgour, who 
also served at other Branches. J. C. Burton was at Tellicherry, 
moving later to Coimbatore, and last, but by no means least, 
were W. Jefferies, W. B. Jackson, J. N. Cownie and 
D. C. Russell at Mangalore. True we had no James Dell, 
but W. Jefferies fully supplied the deficiency. 

Finally, we should pay a special tribute to two senior 
Indian Assistants who recently retired (but are happily still 
with us) after a service of over forty years. 

K. Kesavan Nayar joined the Firm in 1908 as a junior 
clerk on nine Rupees a month, and had the fortune to learn 
his job, as did the writer, from a great Import man, Valappai 
Sankaran. Coming of a leading Nayar* family which includes 
many distinguished men, he soon showed his capacity and 
adorned every job he undertook. When the cadre of Indian 
Assistants started, he took charge of the Calicut Produce 
Department where he was a conspicuous success and set a 
fine example which has fully justified this new system of top 
management. 

K. V. Venkatachala Iyer started, like his brother before 
him, as a Shorthand Typist, but soon found his right niche 

* Originally the Nayars were a military class—a sort of yeoman militia- 

who devoted themselves to agriculture in times of peace. 
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when, in 1910, he joined the newly resuscitated Fertiliser 
Department. We have described elsewhere how much this 
development owed its success to his skill and enthusiasm. 
He not only had a thorough knowledge of all angles of a highly 
scientific industry, but was outstandingly successful in his 
relations with the leading Planters and had their complete 
confidence. He is also well-known as the author of a useful 
hand book on the subject of Fertilisers. 

These two men’s competence, hard work, integrity 
and loyalty should be an inspiration to all of us. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The War Years 

HERE were no illusions, as at the start of the first 
World War, that “ Business as usual ” would be 
possible during the second World War : but the 
fears in some quarters that all business would come 
to a standstill were equally unfounded. As far as the Firm 
was concerned, the sustained spread in its local interests now 
stood it in good stead, and the Controls immediately instituted 
by both the British and Indian Governments, however objection¬ 
able in peace time, were in war time a definite advantage. 

Almost the whole of the Tea crop was taken over by 
the British Government at a reasonable price and with high 
priority in shipping space. The whole of the Rubber crop 
was reserved for the Indian Manufacturers at a price controlled 
by the Indian Government. Coffee might not have fared so 
well, and seemed to be threatened by a crisis, which was 
certainly temporarily avoided by the formation by the Indian 
Government of a Coffee Board, which was able to fix a satis¬ 
factory price by giving Producers a monopoly of the Indian 
Market and prohibiting all exports, though whether this, as a 
long term policy, has been altogether to the advantage of 
Growers has been discussed in Chapter Five. Exports of 
other produce, principally Coir Yarn and Mats and Matting, 
were severely restricted, but anything which secured an Export 
permit and the necessary shipping space attracted the inevitable 
War profits. Our Cambodia Mills in Coimbatore shared in 
the unparalleled prosperity of the Cotton Industry. 

Of course the main difficulty during the War was shortage 
of staff. All those of Military age were liable for National 
Service, the first to go being Kilgour who was on the Reserve, 





and were all gradually called up. Of the others two excep. 
■notv^Yj promising young men, D. L. Small and I. W. Campbell, 
did not survive. Small, who had already learnt dying i„ 
Cochin, joined the Air Force and was subsequently killed on 
active service. The precise details of how he and his crew 
were killed are not known. The facts that are known are 
that he left on a reconnaissance flight from Vizagapatam in a 
Hudson aircraft armed with .303 machine guns and depth 
charges, and did not return from a patrol over the Bay of Bengal. 
At that time the Coast of India was being patrolled by Japanese 
reconnaissance flying boats, and it is quite probable that Small’s 
aircraft intercepted one of these machines, which was heavily 
armed, attacked it, and was shot down. 


Prior to this, however, there was an occasion when Small 
took off one morning from Vizagapatam in an out-of-date 
Wapiti aircraft, which was introduced into the R.A.F. in 
1922 and was a single-engined biplane made of wood, metal 
and canvas with a maximum speed of 95; m.p.h. armed only 
with two machine guns and a Lewis gun. In the course of 
his mission he discovered a Japanese fleet off Vizagapatam. 
He shadowed the Fleet all morning and returned to Vizaga¬ 
patam frequently to ring through reports to Air Headquarters 
at Calcutta (Wireless Sets were not available at that time). 
Calcutta were incredulous and, as a result, Vizagapatam was 
bombed, but the Fleet sheered off and attacked Ceylon, perhaps 
because they thought that there must be a large concentration 
of aircraft at Vizagapatam. Small received no recognition 
for this feat which can only be described as demonstrative 
of his remarkable bravery. 

Ian Campbell’s death was particularly tragic as he was 
killed in the course of training. He was accidentally shot on a 
Firing Range whilst instructing a number of Indian recruits 
who were not accustomed to the handling of firearms. 

Our ladies in India took their full share in helping the 
War effort. Mrs. Meadows joined the Cochin staff for the 
duration ; Mrs. Langley joined the W.A.C.(I)* on its forma- 


W.A.C.(I)—Women’s Auxiliary Corps (India). 
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tion, and took up her first duties in Madras at the time of the 
** Great Flap ” when most Europeans had fled from that city. 
Mrs. Archie Campbell, whose husband and brother-in-law, 
H. Ashley-Biggs, had joined the Navy in Bombay, joined the 
W.R.I.N.S.'f' in the same place. Mrs. Burton in Coimbatore, 
who had already had Nursing experience, did valuable service 
in the Coimbatore hospitals, for which she received the 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal : her husband, J. C. Burton, received 
the M.B.E. for his services in organising the Coimbatore War 
Fund. All the other ladies took their part in helping in many 
useful ways. 

We were able to call on additional assistance in the Firm 
by enlisting the aid of T. W. Venn, who had retired and had 
been known to us when he was Mangalore agent for Killick 
Nixon & Co. of the Bombay Steam Navigation Co. : also, 
soon after the war started, the Burma firms had to leave 
Rangoon, and we were able to secure the services of a Senior 
Manager of Steel Brothers, G. B. Hollom, who took on the job 
of Produce Manager in Calicut. The London office suffered 
in even greater measure both in man-power and material 
damage. In 1941 the office in £ Lloyds Avenue was bombed 
out and, like most firms in the City, they had to retire to the 
country — in their case, Reigate, until 1944. 

Towards the end of the war a number of changes occurred 
in the higher direction. Langley, at the end of 1943 and 
after thirty-eight years service on the Coast, resigned active 
work and spent his remaining four years in India in the Nilgiris, 
but still in touch with the Planting Industry as Director of the 
Firm’s various companies. 

Pitcairn took his place, and so at last the Head Office 
of the Firm returned to Cochin after eighty years. Pitcairn 
soon retired to the London office, and was succeeded by 
W. Jefferies who, however, decided to leave India while still 
young and vigorous, and has developed what is generally 
regarded as the finest Apple Orchard in Suffolk. 


f W.RJ.N.S.—Women’s Royal Indian Naval Service. 





CHAPTER 13 


The Post-War Years 


EFORE the war it had been the Finn’s policy to 
engage members of the European Staff in London 
and to subject them to training in all branches of 
the Company’s business in the London Office, for 
about three years, before sending them out to India. This 
system worked well because it enabled the London Office 
to get to know the individuals concerned — and to judge 
their suitability for service in India — and it also enabled the 
individual to see if the job appealed to him. 

At the outbreak of the war, three young members of 
the Staff—A. D. Bolland, R. B. Robey and A. F. W. Low — 
were in the London Office and shortly coming out to India, 
but, on the outbreak of hostilities, all three joined His Majesty’s 
Forces and served throughout in the Army, sailing for India 
within a month of being released from the Army in 1946. 
Robey was unfortunately killed in an air accident in 1950 
when, after attending an S.V.O.C. Conference in Madras, 
the plane in which he and his wife were travelling crashed 
in the Nilgiri Hills with no survivors. 

In the meantime, as we have seen, in India all members 
of the Staff who were of military age had been called up, and 
those who remained in the Company’s service were unable to 
have any home leave, which had its effect on health and morale. 
As a result of this the Company found itself in 1946 in a posi¬ 
tion where it had received no new recruits for seven years, 
two of its young members had been killed on active service, 
and several others were on the verge of retirement. 

Added to this, Lord Louis Mountbatten had become 
Viceroy of India and it was evident that Independence was 
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not far off. This development was of course bound to have 
•considerable repercussions on the Company. 

As mentioned in Chapter Eleven, the cadre of Indian 
Assistants was introduced in 1940 and by the end of the war 
we had seven Indian Assistants on our staff. In addition to 
Kesavan Nayar, they were A. S. Parameswaran and M. K. Menon, 
who had been engaged earlier as Chartered Accountants, 
C. T. Jacob, who was in charge of the Alleppey Branch, 

G. Rent in charge of the Mamallv Coffee Curing Works, 

H. D’Quental at Coimbatore and S..Vengoo Iyer at Cochin. 

With the depletion in European Staff already mentioned, 
and the obvious desirability of further Indianisation of 
Managerial Staff, N. K. Karunakaran and A. Krishna Rau, 
the factory managers of Maidan and Kulshekar, and K. Padman- 
abha Menon, the Taxation clerk at Calicut, were promoted 
to officer grade, and ever since then the policy of Indianisa¬ 
tion has continued, partly by promoting from the clerical 
staff and partly by recruitment from outside, so that, at the 
end of 1961, the Company was employing no less than 42 
Indian Officers. In November 1959 an Executive Grade for 
Indian Officers was introduced and the first to be promoted 
to this grade were C. T. Jacob and A. S. Parameswaran, followed 
by M. K. Menon in March i960 and S. Talwar, G. Mahadev 
and D. Balasubramaniam in January 1962. In the meantime 
another development occurred in 19^6 when, at the other 
end of the scale, we introduced the post of Assistant Labour 
Welfare Officers at our larger factories, and we now have 
five officers of this status, three of whom are ladies. This 
remarkable increase of Indian Officers — from 6 in 1945: to 42 
in 1961 —is an indication of the Firm’s desire to encourage 
Indian interests and responsibilities at all levels, and is certainly 
an important factor in the post-war development. 

Although Jefferies left India in 1948, he has ever since 
kept in touch with our Cashew affairs as a Technical Consultant, 
and his interest in the Company’s progress in the Cashew trade 
has never flagged, nor has his continued encouragement which 
has on two occasions since the war brought him back to India 
to assist and advise us. 



For the ten years after Jefferies’ departure, the General 
Management in India was a divided responsibility, though 
B. S. Holloway was a common factor throughout this period, 
his fellow G:Ms. being C. Thome from 1946 to 1948, 
J. K. Kirkbride and W. W. Kilgour from 1948 to 1952, and 
Kilgour from 19^2 to 195^. On Holloway’s departure from 
India in 195 S* Kilgour was sole General Manager for one year, 
after which he retired to Ootacamund to act as Planting 
Adviser and to fill the office of President of U.P.A.S.I., and 
was succeeded by A. A. H. Campbell. Campbell, who 
received the C.B.E. in' 19^8 for services to the British 
community, was transferred to the London Office in the same 
year, and was succeeded by W. E. Northey, who has remained 
as General Manager ever since, assisted by J. N. A. Hobbs, 
who has been Assistant General Manager since 1958. 

On H. R. Lockie’s retirement in 1944, J. C. Howison 
became Chairman of the Company, a position which he held 
with distinction until 1957, when he retired from this position, 
though he still retains a seat on the Board and continues to 
give most valuable advice on the Company’s affairs. He was 
succeeded by C. Thome who, after leaving India in 1948, 
had joined the London Office Staff and became a Director in 
19SS- Two years later, Thorne retired from the Company’s 
service to join his family in Central Africa, and since 1959 
B. S. Holloway has been our Chairman, with A. Meadows 
and A. A. H. Campbell as Managing Directors, both of whom 
joined the Board in that year. In the meantime Sir John 
Thorne, who was elected to the Board in 1946, and W. K. M. 
Langley, re-elected to the Board in 1949, have both continued 
to give valuable assistance in their capacities as Directors. 

Since the war various changes in administration and use 
of premises have taken place. We have already recorded the 
opening of two new Cashew factories — Tellicherry in 1948 
and Mamally in 1950. In addition new Fertiliser factories 
have been established at Mangalore (Jeppo) and at Calicut 
(West Hill) and fertiliser mixing plants at Pollachi and Cochin. 
All factories have undergone considerable modernisation in 
order to keep abreast with developments and to comply with 



the austere Factories Act with its requirement for canteens, 
rest sheds, and other amenities. 

At the end of the war our Cashew business was controlled 
from Cochin and regarded as an adjunct to normal Produce 
trading, but in 1950 it became a fully-fledged department 
of its own and moved to Calicut in order to be more centrally 
placed for control of Cashew operations. At that time Calicut 
was the Headquarters for most of our Planting Companies, 
but the increase in planting interests in Mysore recorded 
in Chapter Eight resulted in all Mysore Companies moving 
to Mangalore and later, when Calicut ceased to be in Madras 
State on the formation of Kerala State, it became obvious that 
Coimbatore was the place for control of the Tea Companies, 
and the bulk of the Calicut Companies Department moved 
there in i960 to form a co-ordinated Planting Group under 
the control of J. N. A. Hobbs. This left Calicut in charge of 
only the two Rubber Companies — Cochin Malabar Estates 
Ltd. and the Thirumbadi Rubber Company. 

It was only natural that the coming of Independence in 
1947 should see considerable changes in the lives and activities 
of those still in India. Much has been written about the 
remarkable manner in which the handover from British Rule 
to Indian Democracy took place, and it can be safely said that 
to-day — fifteen years after Independence — the relationship 
between the British members of the Firm and the local Indian 
staff and people has never been better. Those of us who are 
still privileged to work in India are grateful for the friendship 
which is at all times shown to us by our Indian friends, both 
in the office and outside it, and we are convinced that this 
friendship will serve as a most valuable link between our two 
great countries for a long time to come. 

With Independence — and particularly when India 
became a republic in 1950 — came a welter of new legislation 
which completely changed the day-to-day routine of office 
and factory procedures. The Factories Act, Shops & Establish¬ 
ments Act, Maternity Benefit Act, Provident Fund Act, 
Payment of Wages Act, Employees State Insurance Act — and 
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countless others — have caused much extra work and form- 
filling, but it cannot be denied that all these — which have 
been primarily designed for the benefit of our work people — 
have done much to improve the standard of living. Under a 
somewhat different heading must be included the Prohibition 
Act which is in force throughout our territories, and for which 
European members of our staff can only obtain permits to 
drink if they declare that they are “ accustomed to the consump¬ 
tion of foreign liquor ** — and pay Rs. £o into the bargain. 

Nomenclatures have changed too : the Coolie is now 
the Worker or Mazdoor ; Chokras are Attenders ; Peons are 
Messengers ; and Writers are Clerks. Since Independence, 
the name of Calicut has been changed to Kozhikode and back 
to Calicut again (ostensibly because people overseas were 
incapable of spelling or pronouncing Kozhikode, and as a result 
the town’s trade was suffering). We have also recently 
changed over to decimal coinage and the metric system so 
that Annas and Pies have been replaced by Naya Paise (the 
old Travancore Chakrams and Cash disappeared in 1948), 
miles have been replaced by kilometres, pints by litres and the 
myriad local weights like mooras, tolas, candies etc. by quintals 
and kilograms — and of course we measure our temperature 
in centigrade, and our rainfall in centimetres. 

The weather has never failed to be a topic of conversa¬ 
tion wherever the British meet, and as we feel that some 
readers of this History may be interested to see how we have 
fared climatically over the years we are showing on the next 
page a diagram indicating the rainfall recorded at Karaparamba 
from 1893 to 1961. It is interesting to note that the 
lowest and the highest rainfall experienced during these sixty- 
nine years have both occurred in the last decade — 93 inches 
in i9£2 and 210 inches in 1961. The 1961 figure was by 
far the highest ever recorded, the next highest being 185 inches 
in 1933 and 175 inches in 1924. The statistician might also 
like us to record that the average rainfall in this period was 
131 inches, and if one assumes that this was also the average 
for the years 1862 to 1892, for which no records are available, 
altogether 363 yards of rain have fallen on Karaparamba in 
the life of the Company. 
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With Independence also came — quite naturally — a 
feeling amongst the working class that the time had come for 
some sort of revolutionary action to better their prospects. 
The result was a sudden outcrop of trades unions of various 
shades, which led to a number of labour disorders, and in the 
last fifteen years all our factories have to a greater or lesser 
degree suffered from labour disturbances which would have 
been unheard of before the war. The plethora or trades 
unions has led to considerable inter-union rivalry, and it is 
not uncommon to have two or three unions in one factory 
each doing its utmost to get more members : this naturally 
has had a disruptive effect on the smooth running of our 
factories, but that phase is now passing and, with legislation 
settling most points of dispute, we can look forward to more 
settled — and happy — labour relations in the future. 

Democracy brings in its wake legislation setting up 
numerous Boards, Councils and Committees all of which call 
for returns and records which hitherto were non-existent. In 
addition to the Tea, Coffee and Rubber Boards, we have the 
Coir Board and the Cashew Export Promotion Council, so 
that virtually all our activities are affected by some sort of 
Go\emmental control. 

But there are items on the credit side also, and the first 
three Five-Year Plans upon which India has embarked have 
seen considerable sums of money spent on the development of 
communications. It is a far cry from Langley’s “ Mail Coach ” 
to Mangalore to the modem airports which now serve Cochin, 
Mangalore and Coimbatore and, with the exception of the 
Mysore planting districts, there has been a vast improvement 
in roads throughout our territory ; numerous bridges have 
been built and very soon it will be possible to drive from 
Trivandrum to Mangalore by a good Coast road. Those who 
recall the infuriating delays at the Alwaye and Aroor ferries 
North and South of Cochin would be delighted with the new 
bridges which have been erected there during the last two years. 

It goes without spying that there has been a remarkable 
increase in the tempo of industrial activity throughout India 
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since Independence, and the country is at present embarking 
on its Third Five Year Plan with great enthusiasm. Whilst in 
some parts of our territory the visitor in 1962 would see very 
little difference to what he might have seen in 1939, or even 
1900, there are other parts — particularly around Cochin — 
whertf very great changes have taken place. Cochin has 
indeed become a most important centre of commerce and 
industry, and we are proud to have had such long association 
with the Port. A History of this sort is not the place in which 
to record details of progress made by other institutions, but we 
must here refer to the fact that the improved road communica¬ 
tions, and the general concentration of tea which had hitherto 
been shipped from other Malabar ports, brought the Tea 
Brokers to Cochin in 1947, the first of which was Forbes, 
Ewart & Figgis whose Manager, “ Tom ” Peirce, was the 
grandson of our founder R. H. Peirce, and thus “ the wheel is 
come full circle.” They were followed shortly afterwards by 
one of the leading Calcutta Brokers, Carritt Moran & Co., 
and this Tea Broking, which also includes regular sales of 
Cardamoms, has developed into a very big business, attracting 
buyers from all big Tea Distributors. 

The progress of the Company’s affairs since the war has 
been dealt with in the preceding chapters. We have seen 
how Produce business has dwindled, and is now mainly confined 
to Cashews, Coir Yarn, and Coir Products, how Coffee Curing 
has steadily advanced to the 1961 curing record of over 
13,800 tons, how the Firm has continued and expanded its 
activities as Managing Agents of numerous Tea, Coffee and 
Rubber Companies, and how our Agencies and other established 
lines of business have continued to prosper. 

The only major casualty, indeed, has been the Import 
business, which, from Gilkison’s time, played such an important 
part in our affairs. With a Government wedded to a 
policy of self-sufficiencv, and bedevilled by a never-ending 
shortage of foreign exchange, imports into India have been 
drastically reduced by Import Control regulations, and to-day 
we have the utmost difficulty in obtaining an import licence 
even for the most essential equipment. But this phase will 
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pass as more and more of our requirements are manufactured 
in the country. 

The reader of this History will have appreciated the 
important part which the Firm, throughout its existence, 
has played in the commercial life of South India. As an 
indication of its contribution to the well-being of the people 
of Malabar, and of its continuing ability to play a vital role in 
the Indian economy, it is worth recording that as we enter 
our Centenary year we are employing some io^oo people 
(clerical staff and workers) in cur offices, in our Cashew, 
Coffee Curing and Coir factories and in the various other 
institutions which have been mentioned. The goods 
which we export each year earn about £3 million in foreign 
exchange. In addition to this there are the sixteen Rupee 
Planting Companies for which we are Managing Agents, 
Secretaries and Treasurers or Secretaries ; these employ 
between them a further 19,000 workers and produce crops 
worth over £2£ million. We and our Managed Companies 
pay to the Government each year Central and State taxes of 
one sort or another which total over £700,000. And finally 
there are the various ancilliary industries throughout our area 
which are a direct result of and are entirely dependent upon 
our endeavours. The thought that by 1962 the Firm would be 
employing directly or indirectly over 29,000 men and women, 
producing goods worth about £^J million and paying taxes 
to the Government of £700,000 every year would have 
staggered R. H. Peirce and P. Leslie, on whose initial 
partnership this great enterprise was founded. 

The reader will also have appreciated the extent to which 
conditions have changed over the past hundred years and how 
Peirce Leslie & Co. have always managed to change with the 
times and continue to prosper. We have no doubt that in 
the years to come this ever-adaptable Company, which has 
throughout its life been a leader in Malabar commerce, will 
find new and profitable lines of business with which to carry 
forward the great traditions of the past. 



CHAPTER 14 ‘ 


Valete 


“ Ere the parting hour go by. 
Quick, thy tablets. Memory! 


| INCH the end ol the second World War fi\e distin¬ 
guished members of the Firm have passed from 
the scene, all having served a full span in Malabar, 
and three in the highest positions in London. Piety 
prompts a brief estimate of their quality and value to the Firm. 



HUGH REID LOCKIE was the son of a London Rice 
broker whose two elder sons went into the business : that 
seemed enough, so his friend Gilkison took Lockie into the 
London Office where he remained long enough to impress 
Gilkison, as already mentioned, with his sound knowledge 
of Finance. He was sent out to India in 1898, and spent 
most of his first term in Cochin. He hesitated to renew his 
agreement and, meanwhile, his family had already arranged 
for him to represent them in Johannesburg, where the 
introduction of Chinese labour in the mines promised hand¬ 
some profits for the Rice trade : the venture was not successful, 
and in 1908 he was back with the Firm, first in Cochin and, 
until 1912, on Produce in Calicut : he then succeeded Badcock 
as Tellicherry Manager until the first war, when he joined 
the Supply and Transport Department in Bombay and stayed 
there till 1916 when, on the death of Christie, his release was 
secured : he resumed his management of Tellicherry until 
the departure of Dell in 1922, when he became Managing 
Director at the Calicut head office until 1926 and then he 
succeeded Cox as Chairman in London, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1944, with a seat on the Board which 
he held until his death in 1949. 




In business he was eminently sound, with his feet firmly 
on the ground and his eye very much on the ball ; he took 
everything in his stride and was completely imperturbable ; this 
was an asset to the Firm in difficult times, but made him slow 
to face changing conditions : the modern problems that beset 
a present day manager would have left him entirely unmoved 
and, curiously, it is possible that he would have got away with 
it. He had the defect of his qualities, stubborn to a degree* 
for him there was only one side of any question, which did 
not make for easy relations between London and India. 
Nevertheless he stands out among most of his contemporaries 
as perhaps the last of the great individualists in the line of 
Peirce and Gilkison. 

JOHN ERSKINE PITCAIRN, T.D., was the last 

surviving son of J. E. Pitcairn, J.P., General Manager of 
Edinburgh Tramways. He was educated at George Watson’s— 
“ The School for Cabinet Ministers ’ ’— in Edinburgh. In 1911, 
he joined the Firm in Calicut, where he had the advantage of 
starting his career under John Christie. The following year, 
he was transferred to Cochin where he was destined to remain 
for the rest of his time in India. Here he found his true niche 
and was fortunate in his Manager, James Dell, a hard task¬ 
master and a brilliant businessman of quick decisions, lively 
imagination, and a keen and agile brain. This example and 
training inspired him through the rest of his life. His early 
experience in shipping gave him a standing in shipping circles, 
which was recognised by his appointment during the last war 
as Deputy Representative for the Ministry of War Transport, 
for which service he received the O.B.E. in the Birthday 
Honours of 1944. He was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Cochin Harbour project from its inception in 1920, and 
eventually had the satisfaction of seeing Cochin become a 
major port. He took an active part in the affairs of the Cochin 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he was Chairman for five 
years, and also the Chamber’s Representative on the Cochin 
Harbour Advisory Committee for a still longer period. 
In 1928, on the retirement of H. R. Haigh, he became Manager 
of the Cochin and Alleppey branches, a position which he 
held with great distinction through a difficult period until 



i 943 > when he became General Manager in India and, in 1944, 
was appointed to the London Board as Managing Director. 
In 1952, his health began to deteriorate and he felt compelled 
to resign that office but continued to hold a seat on the Board 
until his lamented death, before his time, on 26th October, 
1956. He'was a keen Volunteer and took a great interest 
in the Nilgiri-Malabar Battalion, of which he was eventually 
the Commandant. His principal relaxation was sailing and, 
with the advantages Cochin provided, he soon became a 
brilliant yachtsman, an interest which continued when he 
finally settled in the yachting centre of Itchenor. 

ALBIN HANSEN, a Dane who very properly never 
changed his nationality, was working in London at the War 
Office during the first war when he came under the notice of 
D. S. Gilkison, who was trying to get information about the 
death in France of his two sons. To supplement our Indian 
staff, depleted by the war, Gilkison took him on, and he came 
out to India in 1916, where he proved a most valuable member 
of the Firm until his retirement in 1946, and died soon after. 
Like so many of his countrymen, his knowledge of English 
was amazing, and, unlike them, there was a touch of the 
Prussian about him that did not endear him to everyone. But 
he was a most capable business man with a distinct gift for 
making profits, though he was inclined to take the short view 
and squeeze the sponge dry. With his staff, he had the valuable 
gift of delegating work though keeping close control : though 
inclined to be ruthless towards his subordinates, he never 
failed to hold the loyalty of his best men, notably K. V. Venkata- 
chala Iyer, who carried the main burden of the Fertiliser 
Department, and V. Kannan of the Standard-Vacuum Agency. 
He took no great part in the more vigorous activities of the 
station, but made his bungalow and its surroundings the centre 
of his social life and was a perfect host. He was very shrewd 
in his investments, and it is sad that he did not live to enjoy 
the comfortable retirement that he had well earned. 

LOCKHART BAIRD GILLIES belonged to Glasgow 
and, on occasions in Calicut, to the joy of his friends, Glasgow 
belonged to him. He brought with him much of the salty 
humour of the Hampden Park terraces — he was ever a Queen’s 



Park and Rangers man — with many reminiscences of the 
Orange battles of the latter. He came to Calicut in 1924 
where, as Accountant at Head Office, he remained for almost 
the whole of his working life. He had learnt his trade in a 
hard school, and, with his experience of all sides of life in a 
great provincial City, had acquired a wide outlook on men and 
things : to adapt the old Latin tag, he was interested in all 
things human and consequently many of us came to rely on his 
shrewd judgement. 

Outside the office his forthright and, at times, exuberant 
observations were not always understood or appreciated, but 
there was never any malice in them and, above all, one was 
never dull in his company. In the office, his calm and cool 
outlook at all times was a great asset, and this writer has special 
reason to know how he helped to maintain morale in the bad 
days of the 1930 slump, in spite of the heavy burden he carried 
being in charge of Finance. After one great sorrow, his 
domestic life was singularly happy, and his charming and witty 
wife, Jessie, was, and is, loved by all of us. His health failed 
latterly and hastened his retirement, which he did not live 
long to enjoy. Our epitaph to his memory is that those who 
knew him best loved him most. 

POSTSCRIPT 

Just after the final draft of this work had been completed 
for the printers we had the tragic news of the sudden and 
premature death of Alfred Meadows so that this can be only 
an all too brief memoir. 

He joined the London Office in 1914, then left for service 
in the first War. After rejoining he was sent out to India 
in 1921 when he worked first in Calicut arriving at the time 
of the Moplah Rebellion. He took an active part in the battle 
of Pukatur and, incidentally, wrote a graphic account of that 
affair for the information of the London Office. 

He was transferred to Cochin in 1922 and the rest of 
his time in India till his retirement in 1950 was spent there 
and at Alleppey. 



He was a highly useful and dependable all round man 
mainly on the produce side where he became an acknowledged 
expert on all Coir products. This stood him in good stead 
when he became a Director in London in 19^9 and established 
cordial relations with all the Company’s Agents in Europe 
and America. 

He took an active part in all social affairs and was a good 
all round games player : in this he was more than emulated 
by his three sons all of whom were prominent at Bedford in 
rugger and boxing, the eldest as a Marine Officer playing for 
several years for the Navy and appearing in an International 
trial. 


He was a prominent churchman in which he had strong 
support from his wife Margaret who had previously been 
private secretary to the Bishop of Peterborough. To her and 
her family we offer our deepest sympathy on a loss which is 
shared by all of us. 



CHAPTER 15 


Public Service 


HIS narrative would not be complete without a 
reference to the public work of many members of 
the Firm. 

In the early days, the commercial body in India knew 
that its interests were safe in the hands of a predominently 
British administration, and was able to devote itself exclusively 
to the creation of wealth, which, in turn, helped to raise the 
.standard of life amongst the people of the country of its adop¬ 
tion. There were, however, occasions when members of 
the Firm performed civic duties which were of benefit to the 
community as a whole and we find that R. H. Peirce was one 
of the Municipal Commissioners who attended the first meeting 
of the Calicut Municipal Council on 12th July 1866. The 
President of the Council in those days was always the Collector, 
but Peirce was elected Vice President in January 1869, and he 
continued to serve in this capacity until December 1871. 
Since then various other members have served on the Cochin 
and Calicut Municipal Councils. 

Apart from this, the only public service that it seemed 
in its interest to perform was that of local defence, and the 
Volunteer movement gave it sufficient outlet. We have 
referred, in Chapter Four, to the notable part played by 
Col. A. W. Macrae in this respect. He was the first 
Commandant of the Malabar Volunteer Rifles from its forma¬ 
tion in 1885 until he retired from India in 1906. He was 
followed as Commandant by Col. J. Christie, and later, when 
the Corps was amalgamated with the Nilgiri Volunteers. 
H. R. Lockie became its Colonel. Later still, J. E. Pitcairn 
as its Colonel, brought the Cochin detachment of what had 
then become the A.F.I. up to a high pitch of efficiency. 





Two wars, Government controls of all sorts, and 
legislation affecting trade and commerce compelled a changed 
attitude amongst the commercial community, and by the end 
of the first war heads of firms were forced to devote increasing 
time to Chambers of Commerce, Legislative bodies, and many 
other quasi-political associations and Committees. The earliest 
body of this kind was the Cochin Chamber of Commerce, 
established in 18^7, and we have already recorded that Patrick 
Leslie was its first Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. In its 
early stages it was a purely formal body concerned mainly with 
drawing up a suitable tonnage scale for the Coast, laying down 
rules and regulations for Surveys, Arbitrations, and the weighing 
and measuring of cargo. In more recent years it has been 
drawn inevitably into the maelstrom of politics, to say nothing 
of all the problems connected with Harbour developments, 
and this has compelled the heads of the Firm’s Cochin branch 
(now the Head Office) to take their full part in its general 
administration. They proved fully equal to the task and for a 
number of years J. E. Pitcairn (whose activities in connection 
with the Harbour have been already described) filled the posi¬ 
tion of President with distinction. In more recent years 
W. Jefferies, B. S. Holloway, A. Meadows and W. E. Northey 
have been worthy successors. 

The Coimbatore Chamber of Commerce was a much 
later foundation, being established in 1922. From its incep¬ 
tion, members of the Firm took an active interest in its work, 
the first Secretary being W. J. Campbell, who was succeeded 
by W. W. Kilgour and W. Jefferies, who between them covered 
the first ten years of the Chamber’s existence. Thereafter 
the position of Chairman was held by W. J. Campbell, A. J. B. 
Campbell, J. C. Burton and A. F. W. Low for varying periods. 

Of greater importance was the Calicut Chamber of 
Commerce which was started in 1923 by H. R. Lockie, who 
was its first Chairman and continued in this position until his 
retirement from India in 1926. W. K. M. Langley then took 
his place and remained as Chairman until he left in 1943. 
Since then L. B. Gillies, after being Secretary altogether for 
fifteen years, was Chairman from 1947 to 1 9 S°> and was 



succeeded by W. W. Kilgour, L. Aldred, and A. D. Bolland. 
Eight members of the Firm have been Secretaries of this 
Chamber at various times, and, from what has been recorded 
above, it will be realised that the Calicut Chamber has been 
very much the concern of the Firm throughout. 

In Chapter Thirteen we mentioned the number of 
Boards, Councils and Committees which have sprung up since 
Independence, and it has rightly been the Company’s policy to 
take part in these whenever we are called upon to do so. We 
were indeed largely responsible for the founding of the Tea 
Trade Association of Cochin and the West Coast Employers’ 
Federation, W. E. Northey being the first President of both 
these organisations. All these developments have resulted 
in members of the staff serving in countless capacities and in 
various ways, contributing to India’s efforts to improve its 
trading and its exports. 

Apart from strictly commercial bodies, modern condi¬ 
tions, especially since the first war, have required many other 
forms of public service, so perhaps it is fortunate that some 
men in business firms have had a taste for that sort of thing. 
Foremost among these was W. K. M. Langley, the editor and 
part writer of this History who, having joined the Company’s 
Staff in India in 190^, was head of the Firm in India from 1926 
to 1943, and still plays an important part in its affairs in a 
Directorial capacity : a remarkable service of over half the 
period covered by this History. 

We have stated earlier that it is invidious to select those 
still living for special mention as great personalities, but the 
exception proves the rule and such an exception must be made 
in the case of Kenneth Langley, who has had more experience 
of the Company’s management and direction than anyone else 
alive to-day. His contribution to the Company’s prosperity 
will have been evident from the preceding chapters, and it is 
indeed fitting that this chapter on “ Public Service ” —with 
which our History concludes — should end with a brief 
reference to some of his many activities which, as a true friend 
of India in general and Malabar in particular, made him one 
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of the best respected and loved representatives the Firm has 
ever had. He has, indeed, always regarded himself as an 
adopted Malayalee, and even though it is now eighteen years 
since he left Calicut, he and May Langley are still remembered 
with great affection by their large circle of Indian friends, 
with many of whom they still correspond. 

Langley started his public service early having served on 
the Calicut Municipal Council from 1908 to 1917, and he also 
regularly attended the annual meeting of the United Planters* 
Association of Southern India from 1908, and was appointed 
its Planting Member in the Madras Legislative Council from 
1932, continuing in the later Legislative Assembly until 1945, 
being for several years leader of the European Group. 

Rao Sahib T. C. Karunakaran, b.a., b.l. says of Langley 
in those days “ He commanded great respect in the 
Assembly and his budget speeches were always full of 
constructive criticism. When in 1937, the Chief Minister, 
Shri C. Rajagopalachari, introduced in the Madras Assembly 
the General Sales Tax Act to make good the loss sustained 
through the adoption of prohibition in certain districts, 
Mr. Langley desisted from criticising the budget in order that 
he might win over the Chief Minister and deter him from 
introducing the Sales Tax. Even in those early days, 
Mr. Langley had with great foresight dilated on the pitfalls of 
this measure and the deleterious effect it would tend to have 
on trade in general. His words have really proved true during 
the long years of this levy.” 

We have recorded above that Langley was Chairman of 
the Calicut Chamber of Commerce from 1926 to 1943. He 
was also President of the Madras branch of the European 
Association of India for 1936 and 1937, Vice President of the 
European Association of India for 1938/39, Deputy President 
of the Employers’ Federation of India in 1939, and Deputy 
President of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
i n x 937> serving on numerous Committees connected with 
these bodies. For these services he received the O.B.E. in 
1937 and the C.B.E. in 1941. 
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But the Langleys were probably at their happiest when 
they were amongst their Malayalee friends in Malabar, and 
Rao Sahib T. C. Karunakaran recalls how active they both were 
as war workers in the second World War. He says “ As an 
honorary Divisional Organiser of the National War Front in 
Malabar 1 had the privilege of getting their support in many 
endeavours of mine. Mr. Langley was always willing to speak 
at war propaganda meetings and also to contribute liberally 
towards war funds. During a drive for Red Cross funds 
Mrs. Langley and I formed a team for collecting money from 
the public and our team, which made the biggest collection of 
any individual team, was presented with a cup by the then 
District Judge, the late Sri Kuppuswami Iyer.” 

In Chapter Four we have read Langley’s fitting tribute to 
John Christie’s contribution to Freemasonry and particularly 
to the still flourishing Lodge Kerala. Langley’s own irreplace¬ 
able pillar of this Lodge can never be overlooked, for his is the 
longest membership and he is its only member ever to become 
a member of Grand Lodge whilst still a serving member of 
Lodge Kerala. Need more be said ? 

Apart from his service to the Firm and to the community 
at large, Langley was a great lover of sport and was frequently 
to be seen taking an active part in cricket and hockey matches, 
and organising tournaments. The Kerala Cricket Club, which 
he organised and maintained for so long, still stands as a memorial 
to his achievement in the field of Sport and his devotion 
to Malabar. It is, perhaps, characteristic of Kenneth Langley 
that he has himself described the Kerala Cricket Club as “ My 
one worthwhile achievement during my forty years sojourn 
on the Malabar Coast.” 

In a Chapter on Public Service mention should also be 
made of those many other members of the Firm, in all its 
Branches, who have over the years devoted their spare time to 
charitable activities. India is a country with great scope for 
such activities, and there has never been a period when, in 
some form or other, some of the Staff and their wives have 
not been doing something to better the lot of the less fortunate 
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in their locality. In this , the ladies have played a particularly 
important part as members of the Social Services and their 
devotion to such good work should not go unrecorded, for it 
has done much to enhance the Firm’s reputation and the results 
of their labours have been greatly appreciated. 

With this Chapter, we conclude this brief History of 
Peirce Leslie & Co. We cannot do so without recording our 
gratitude to Mr. J. C. Howison and Mr. W. K. M. Langley 
for the research and effort which they have exerted in its prepa¬ 
ration. The task, which would have been challenging enough 
for anyone many years younger, has been made all the more 
difficult by the regrettable lack of records in the early part of 
the Company’s existence. 

Above all we must record our gratitude to all those many 
thousands of men and women, be they Directors of the 
Company, Managers, Assistants, Clerks or Workers who, to¬ 
gether with our numerous Principals, Agents and Represent¬ 
atives throughout the World, have by their labours over the 
past hundred years made this History possible. 

We enter our ioist year in conditions which are entirely 
different to those known to our forebears, and which are indeed 
entirely different to those which existed even in 1946. But 
P. L. & Co. has always been an adaptable Firm, and we look 
to the future with confidence, taking pride in our achievements 
in the past hundred years, and determined to prosper in the 
New India which holds out such great hope and promise for 
those who, like ourselves, have real faith in the future of this 
great country. 



Appendix “A” 


DIARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF 
PEIRCE LESLIE & CO., LTD. 

1862 R. H. Peirce and P. Leslie entered into partnership. 
Cochin and Calicut Branches opened. 

Cochin and Calicut appointed Agents for Commercial 
Union Assurance Co. 

1863 Cochin appointed Lloyds Agents and B. I. Agents. 

1864 Wooden ship “ Excelsior,” under P. L. Agency, 

discharged railway material in Cochin inner harbour. 

1869 P. L. & Co. appointed Agents for Bombay Coast & 

River Steam Navigation Co. 

1870 Tellicherry Branch opened — Coffee Curing at 

Chonahdum. 

1872 D. S. Gilkison joined P. L. & Co. 

1873 P. Leslie left India, acting as Agent in London at 34, 

Nicholas Lane. 

1874 D. S. Gilkison became a partner. 

iSjs London Office moved to 7, Mincing Lane. 

1876 Malabar Coast Chartering Coalition formed. 

London Office moved to 79, Great Tower Street. 

1878 R. H. Peirce died. 

D. S. Gilkison became sole partner. 

1879 Cochin Agency of B. I. terminated. 

P. L. Sc Co. appointed Asiatic Agents at Cochin, 
Calicut and Tellicherry. 
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1882 D. S. Gilkison left India. 

1883 P. Leslie left P. L. & Co. 

D. S. Gilkison opened London Office at 2 Lime Street 
Square. 

1884 P. Leslie, in partnership with R. S. Anderson, formed 

Leslie & Anderson. 

1885 D. S. Gilkison finally left India. 

First Cargo-Liner Service from Malabar (Blue Funnel 
Line). 

P. L. 8c Co. appointed Managing Agents of Malabar 
Coast Chartering Coalition. 

1887 Coimbatore Branch opened. 

1888 Coimbatore appointed Agents for Commercial Union 

Assurance Co. 

1890 Import business started. 

“Clan Monroe ** (1,149 tons) first Clan Line Steamer 
to call on Malabar Coast. 

1891 Anupura Coffee Works opened. 

189^ Mangalore Branch opened, and appointed Agents for 
Commercial Union Assurance Co. 

Hydraulic Press erected in Cochin. 

1896 London Office moved to 14, Billiter Street. 

Clan Line started regular service on Malabar Coast. 

1897 Maidan Factory opened. 

1898 Calicut acquired Post Office Yard and established 

Head Office there. 

1901 P. L. & Co. became Private Limited Company. 

1904 Southern Provinces Malabar Rifles founded — Macrae 

First Commandant. 

1905 Socony Agency started. 

Zilla premises leased. 

1906 Barque “ Diana ” loaded at Calicut under P. L. Agency 

(Last Sailing vessel on the Malabar Coast). 
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1907 Mangalore appointed B. I. Agents. 

1908 Pudukad Rubber Co. incorporated. 

1910 Cyclone. 

Mangalore appointed Lloyds Agents. 

1911 Panora Tea & Produce Co. incorporated. 

Eddivanna Rubber Co., Ltd. incorporated. 

1913 Periakaramalai Tea & Produce Co. incorporated. 

1915 P. L. 8t Co. appointed Agents and Secretaries of 

Kinalur and Kuttiadi Estates. 

1916 J. Christie died. 

New Baling Press installed at Zilla. 

1917 P. Leslie died. 

D. S. Gilkison died. 

1919 Zilla premises purchased. 

Ford Agency started. 

Thirumbadi Rubber Co. incorporated. 

1920 A. W. Macrae died. 

Kerala Calicut Estates Ltd. incorporated. 

1921 Alleppey Factory purchased — Mats & Matting started. 
Kadur and Bhadra Valley Agencies. 

Work started on Cochin Harbour. 

Moplah Rebellion. 

1922 Mudical Match Factory opened. 

Printing Press moved from Kara to Zilla. 

Coimbatore Chamber of Commerce formed. 

1923 First sales of Cashews made to U.S.A. 

Jeppo Coffee Curing Works bought from Morgans. 
Calicut Chamber of Commerce formed. 

1924 Heavy floods, Calicut cut off from rest of the world. 

1925 Cashews first packed in carbon dioxide. 

Pepper crisis. 

1926 Kalasa Tea & Produce Co., Ltd. incorporated. 

Bhadra Valley Estates Ltd. incorporated. 



1927 Nilgiri Neerugundi Estates incorporated. 

P. L. & Co. appointed Asiatic Agents at Alleppey. 
Gudalur (Nilgiri) Tea & Coffee Estates incorporated. 

1928 Cambodia Mills floated. 

Morgans Tile Works acquired. 

1930 Cochin Malabar Estates Ltd. incorporated. 

P. L. & Co. became Secretaries of Kerala Calicut 
Estates Ltd. 

1931 Savamalai Estates Ltd. incorporated. 

1932 First Cashew Drum Roaster installed at Jeppo, where 

Cashews started. 

Chembra Peak Estates Ltd. incorporated. 

1933 London Office moved to Lloyds Avenue. 

Shalimar Agency acquired. 

193 s First Cashew Hot Oil Plant installed. 

Mat manufacture started at Kalavoor. 

1936 Cashew processing started at Karaparamba. 

Kadur Estates Ltd. incorporated. 

Talliar Estates Ltd. incorporated. 

Cochin Coal Company formed. 

1937 Kulshekar Factory opened — Cashew processing. 

1938 Ouchterlony Valley Estates (1938) Ltd. incorporated. 
Mamally Factory acquired for Coffee Curing. 

1939 Cochin Harbour completed. 

1940 Kundara Factory built and opened. 

First Indian Assistant appointed. 

Control of Clan Agency transferred from Calicut to 
Cochin. 

1941 Lloyds Avenue bombed. 

London Office moved to 3$ Crutched Friars and to 
Reigate. 

1943 Cowcoody Estates Ltd. incorporated. 



1344 London Office returned to 35, Crutched Friars. 

Ouchterlony Valley Estates (1938) Ltd. bought 
Glenvans Estate and part of the present Lauriston 
and Guynd Estates. 

194$ Vellamalai Tea Co., Ltd. absorbed by Periakaramalai 
Tea & Produce Co., Ltd. 

1946 Sampaji Estate bought by Cochin Malabar Estates Ltd. 

1947 P. L. & Co. appointed Agents for American Export Line. 

1948 Kil Kotagiri Tea & Coffee Estates Co., Ltd. incorporated. 

Tellicherry started Cashew processing. 

First bulk shipment of Cashew Shell Liquid. 

1949 Naduar Estates Ltd. absorbed by Periakaramalai Tea & 

Produce Co., Ltd. 

19^0 Isthmian Line started regular service from Mangalore 
under P. L. Agency. 

I9£i Kumergode Estates Ltd. incorporated. 

Golden Jubilee of the Incorporation of the Company. 

19^2 Pollachi Fertiliser Depot opened. 

i9£3 Cashew processing started at Mamally. 

19 S 5 Cochin Malabar Estates Ltd. bought Chemoni Estate. 

Nilgiri Neerugundi Estates Ltd. amalgamated with 
Kil Kotagiri Tea & Coffee Estates Co., Ltd. 

Cowcoody Estates Ltd. became Public Company. 

Wartyhully, Ossoor, Soondhully and Sulgodu Estates 
formed into Private Companies. 

P. L. & Co. became Secretaries and Treasurers of 
Lingapur Estate Ltd., Biccode Estate Ltd. and Holalu 
Estate Ltd. 

C. T. L. Tile Factory, Jeppo, purchased and new Manure 
Works established. 

1956 Calicut appointed Lloyds Agents. 

Thirumbadi Rubber Co. Ltd. bought Calicut Estate. 

Kulshekar extended. 

195 7 Kerala Calicut Estates Ltd. went into liquidation. 
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19^8 Biccode Estate (Private) Ltd. and Holalu Estate 
(Private) Ltd. amalgamated with Lingapur Estate 
(Private) Ltd. 

West Hill (Calicut) Fertiliser Factory opened. 

195-9 Eddivanna Estate sold by Cochin Malabar Estates Ltd. 

Wartyhully Estates Ltd. and Ossoor Estates Ltd. and 
Lingapur Estates Ltd. became Public Companies. 
Jeppo Tile Works sold. 

i960 Experimental aerial spraying on rubber estates. 

Asiatic Steam Navigation Co. Agency terminated. 
Managing Agency of Cambodia Mills transferred. 

*1961 Fertiliser Depot opened at Cochin. 

Thirumbadi Rubber Co. Ltd. sold Calicut Estate. 
Heaviest monsoon in Firm’s History. 
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Appendix “B” 


DIRECTORS OF PEIRCE LESLIE & CO., LTD. 


D. S. Gilkison 

1901/1917 

(Chairman 1901/1917) 

A. W. Macrae 

1901/1920 

(Chairman 1917/1920) 

J. Christie ... 

1901/1916 


W. H. Cox 

1901/1926 

(Chairman 1920/1926) 

S. R. S. Percival 

1918/1924 


J. Dell 

1920/1924 


E. Cardwell 

1920/1934 


H. R. Lockie 

1920/1949 

(Chairman 1926/1944) 

H. R. Haigh 

1924/1928 


W. K. M. Langley ... 

1924/1937 

1949 / — 


W. J. Campbell 

1928/1937 


J. C. Howison 

1933 / — 

(Chairman 1944/1957) 

J. E. Pitcairn 

1944/1956 


Sir J. A. Thorne 

1946/ — 


J. K. Kirkbride 

19 5 2 / r 955 


B. S. Holloway 

1955 / — 

(Chairman from 1959) 

C. Thome 

I 955 /I 959 

(Chairman 1957/1959) 

A. Meadows 

1959/1962 


A. A. H. Campbell ... 

1959 / — 
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Appendix “C” 

EUROPEAN MANAGEMENT STAFF IN INDIA 


I. 

R. H. Peirce 


1862 

39- 

T. J. G. S. Walters 


1913 

2. 

P. Leslie 


1862 

4°. 

S. Winn 


1913 

3- 

R. S. Anderson 


1866 

4>. 

A. Hansen 


1916 

4- 

H. E. Algar 


1867 

42. 

R. S. Wilson 


1916 

5* 

W. A. Houston 


1869 

43- 

J. C. Burton 


1916 

6. 

D. S. Gilkison 


1872 

44- 

H. Harper 


1918 

7- 

W. Maylor 


1878 

4 S- 

J. K. Kirkbride 


1919 

8. 

C. Cottrell 


1879 

46. 

C. Thorne 


1919 

9- 

J. Oughterson 


1880 

47- 

A. Meadows 


1921 

10. 

F. E. Fletcher 


1880 

48. 

A. J. Galvin 


1921 

11. 

A. W. Macrae 


1880 

49- 

A. J. B. Campbell 


1921 

I 2. 

G. Badenoch 


1883 

So. 

R. B. Kirkbride 


1921 

13. 

F. Noone 


1884 

S^ 

B. S. Holloway 


1922 

14. 

J. B. Burnett 


i88* 

S 2. 

W. B. Jackson 


1922 

1 5- 

W. W. Badcock 


1886 

S 3. 

W. W. Kilgour 


1923 

16. 

J. Christie 


1887 

54- 

L. T. A. Cox 


1923 

i7- 

S. R. S. Percival 


1888 

SS . 

W. Jefferies 


1923 

18. 

E. E. Davies 


1 890 

36. 

E. Fletcher-Stokes 


>923 

19. 

J. Dell 


1 890 

S 7. 

L. B. Gillies 


1924 

20. 

E. M. Moss 


1 891 

58. 

J. M. Watt 


192s 

21. 

C. B. Oakley 


1893 

1 59. 

L. C. L. Adam 


192 f 

22. 

W. Westman 


1897 

60. 

F. J. H. Ayscough 


i92f 

23. 

I. F. Mackay 


1898 

61. 

I. J. Hughes 


1923 

24. 

H. R. Lockie 


1898 

62. 

J. M. S. Loubser 


1926 

2£- 

W. B. Wilson 


1899 

*3- 

J. N. Cownie 


1926 

26. 

C. W. Thevenard 


1900 

64. 

G. C. Crowley 


1926 

2 7- 

H. R. Haigh 


I9°5 

65. 

D. A. Rea 


1927 

28. 

W. K. M. Langley 


>905 

66. 

J. H. Clarkson 


1927 

29. 

C. H. R. Stedman 


1906 

67. 

G. B. Pulling 


1927 

30- 

B. V. Falle 


1906 

68. 

A. L. D, Lambe 


1927 

3 *• 

V. N. Upton 


1907 

69. 

A. M. Cousins 


1928 

32. 

]. B, Stiven 


1909 

70. 

G. R. McN. Lockie 


1928 

33- 

W. J. Campbell 


1910 

71. 

A. A. H. Campbell 


1929 

34- 

J. E. Pitcairn 


1911 

72. 

D. M. Luttman- 



35* 

H. L. N. Cobban 


191 1 


Johnson 


1929 

36 . 

A. G. Woosnam 


1911 

73 . 

A. C. Rowland 


1929 

37 - 

J. C. Howison 


1913 

74 - 

R. H. O. Onslow- 



38 . 

W. S. Duke 


1913 


Carey 


1929 
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European Management Staff in India— Continued 


7 5 * 

R. Fletcher 


1929 

100. 

J. Pare 


* 95 '* 

76. 

H. Ashley-Biggs 


1930 

IOI. 

P. Newcome 


* 95 ** 

77. 

J. G. G. Ferguson 


*932 

102. 

J. H. Girling 


* 95 i 

78. 

W. E. Northey 


1932 

103. 

J. I. Downie 


* 95 * 

79 - 

H. B. Grant 


*93 5 

104. 

R. J. Tucker 


*952 

80. 

D. C. Russell 


*93 5 

*° 5 - 

M. H. Fowler 


1952 

81. 

P. St. M. Windle 


*936 

106. 

P. E. C. Kelly 


*952 

82. 

D. L. Small 


*937 

*07. 

C. J. Porteous 


1952 

83. 

I. W. Campbell 


*937 

108. 

R. B. Carter 


*953 

84. 

J. N. A. Hobbs 


1938 

109. 

C. R. Smailes 


*953 

85. 

J. C. Haigh 


*939 

110. 

D. Ransome-Jones 


*955 

86. 

A. D. Bolland 


1946 

111. 

T. Linton 


*957 

87. 

R. B. Robey 


1946 

112. 

P. N. Bryant 


*957 

88. 

A. F. W. Low 


1946 

* * 3 . 

P. W. Kaye 


*957 

89. 

1 . D. Edward 


*946 

114. 

D. C. McCormick 


*957 

90. 

T. A. Bell 


*947 

** 5 - 

G. Robson 


*958 

9 *- 

C. Mitchell 


*947 

1 16. 

R. M. O’Loughlin 


*958 

92 - 

R. J. Thome 


*947 

1 17. 

J. R. Tatchell 


1958 

93 - 

E. MlcLean 


*948 

11 8. 

V. E. Callaghan 


*958 

94 - 

H. W. West 


1948 

* 1 9 - 

H. V. Wood 


*958 

9 S- 

L. Aldred 


*948 

I 2 O. 

A. J. Austen 


1961 

96. 

B. C. E. Earle 


1948 

I 2 I. 

A. D. Golledge 


1 962 

97 - 

J. R. Hodgson 


1948 

I 22. 

K. H. Vaughan- 



98 . 

G. D. Stevens 


* 95 ° 


Arbuckle 


1962 

99 - 

A. D. Jones 


* 95 ° 

*23. 

S. J. Gray 


1962 
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Appendix “ D 

INDIAN OFFICERS 


I. 

A. S. Parameswaran .. 

1 937 

26. 

K. V. Venkataqhala Iyer. 

* 95 * 

2. 

M. K. Menon 


1 937 

27 . 

M. Padmanabhan 

* 95 * 

3 - 

G. Rent 


1938 

28. 

K. Gopalan 

* 95 * 

4 - 

C. T. Jacob 


*939 

29. 

M. K. Kumar 

1952 

5 * 

K. Kesavan Nayar 


1940 

3 °* 

M. C. Joseph 

1952 

6. 

H. A. D’Quental 


1941 

3 '- 

T. K. Vasudeva Menon. 

*952 

7 - 

S. R. Vengoo Iyer 


1 943 

32 . 

K. Karunakaran 

*952 

8. 

K. Padmanabha Menon. 

1946 

33 - 

K. C. Nair 

1952 

9 - 

N. K. Karunakaran 


1946 

34 - 

B. V. K. Alva 

1952 

10. 

A. Krishna Rau 


1946 

35 - 

D. Balasubramaniam . . 

*953 

11. 

T. Joseph 


1 947 

36. 

B. M. lyanna 

*953 

12. 

G. Mahadev 


1948 

37 - 

T. A, Padmanabha Iyer. 

*955 

1 3 - 

V. Kannan 


1949 

38. 

S. Ramiah 

*955 

* 4 - 

N. Ramanathan 


1949 

39 . 

S. J. Pearl 

1956 

* 5 - 

K. Raman Menon 


1 949 

40 . 

S. Neelakantam 

* 95 6 

16. 

D. S. Herbert 


1 949 

41. 

B. Mohan 

* 9 58 

* 7 * 

S. Talwar 


1 949 

42. 

K. S. Padmanabhan 

*959 

18. 

M. O. Verghese 


1949 

43* 

K. V. Rai 

*959 

* 9 - 

J. Verghese 


1 95 ° 

44- 

V. G. Bhaskaran Nair . . 

*9 59 

20. 

A. Shama Rao 


1 95 ° 

45- 

C. K. Somasundaram . . 

1 960 

21. 

C. K. Harihara Iyer 


>9 5 * 

46. 

T. Chandy 

i960 

22. 

K. C. Ahmed 


1951 

47 - 

K. M. Kumar 

1961 

23 - 

P. C. Mathew 


195 * 

48. 

Man j 00 R. Menon 

1 96 1 

24 . 

V. K. Raja 


1 95 * 

49- 

K. T. R. Nambiar 

* 96 1 

2J- 

K. P. Madhavan 


1 95 1 

50 - 

A. D. V. Milner 

1 962 


ASSISTANT 

LABOUR 

WELFARE OFFICERS 


I. 

M. Keshav 


1956 

4 - 

Mrs. Emily Varghese .. 

*959 

2. 

A. Madhavan 


1956 

5- 

Miss M. K. Rajamma .. 

1960 

3 - 

Mrs. K. S. S. Alva 


1957 
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Appendix “E” 


LONDON OFFICE ADDRESSES 


1872-1875 

Peirce Leslie & Co. ... 

34, Nicholas Lane. 

1875-1876 

do 

7, Mincing Lane. 

1876-1883 

do 

79, Great Tower Street. 

1883-1896 

do 

2, Lime Street Square. 

1896-1901 

do 

14, Billiter Street. 

1901-1933 

Peirce Leslie & Co., Ltd. 

14, Billiter Street. 

1933-1941 

do 

5, Lloyds Avenue. 

1941- 

do 

35, Crutched Friars. 
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Appendix “F” 

PLANTING COMPANIES WITH WHICH PEIRCE LESLIE 
& CO. LTD. HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED AS MANAGING 
AGENTS, SECRETARIES & TREASURERS OR SECRETARIES 


(a) Existing Rupee Companies 
Company 

1. Periakaramalai Tea & 

Produce Co., Ltd. ... 

2. Thirumbadi Rubber Co. 

3. Kalasa Tea & Produce 

Co., Ltd. 

4. Cochin Malabar Estates 

Ltd. 

3. Savamalai Estates Ltd. ... 

6. Chembra Peak Estates 

Ltd. 

7. Ouchterlony Valley 

Estates (1938) Ltd. ... 

8 . Lingapur Estates Ltd. ... 

9. Cowcoody Estates Ltd. 

10. Kil Kotagiri Tea & 

Coffee Estates Ltd.... 

11. Kumergode Estates Ltd. 

12. Ossoor Estates Ltd. 

13. Wartyhully Estates Ltd. 

14. Soondhully Estates 

(Private) Ltd. 

13. Sulgodu Estate (Private) 
Ltd. 

16. Karrie Kollie Estate Co. 
(Private) Ltd. 



Issued 

Year of 

Acreage 

Capital 

Rs. 

Incorpor¬ 

ation. 

*123 

57 , 94 ,880 

1913 

2 453 

9 ,i 5 ,300 

1919 

936 

9,00,000 

1926 

7997 

28,04,379 

1930 

672 

5 , 5 °, 1 7 ° 

1931 

4^86 

14,00,100 

1932 

19674 

19,43^,980 

1938 

9 £i 

4,26,100 

1938 

879 

4,08,360 

*943 

2006 

19,67,076 

1948 

783 

4,00,000 

* 95 * 

810 

6,£0,000 

*955 

1 197 

1 2,00,000 

*9 55 

640 

7,00,000 

*9 55 

2 59 

2,00,000 

I 9 SS 

_ 336 

96,000 

*959 

49322 2 , 

»° 3 »£ 8 , 74 £ 
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(£>) Sterling 8 l Rupee Companies no longer in existence or with 
which association has ceased. 

1. Badnekhan Estates Ltd. 

2. Ballacadoo Estate (Private) Ltd. 

3. Bhadra Valley Estates Ltd. 

4. Biccode Estates (Private) Ltd. 
g. Carrara Estates Ltd. 

6. Eddivanna Rubber Co., Ltd. 

7. Glenvans Tea Co., Ltd. 

8. Gudalur (Nilgiri) Tea & Coffee Estates Ltd. 

9. Holalu Estate (Private) Ltd. 

10. Kadur Estates Ltd. 

11. Kadur Tea & Produce Co., Ltd. 

12. Kathlekhan Estates Ltd. 

13. Kedamakal Rubber Syndicate Ltd. 

14. Kerala Calicut Estates Ltd. 

15. Kesinvurthy Estate Ltd. 

16. Kinalur Rubber Co., Ltd. 

17. Kulhutty Estate (Private) Ltd. 

18. Kuttiadi Rubber Co., Ltd. 

19. Nilgiri Neerugundi Estates Co., Ltd. 

20. Ouchterlony Valley Estates Ltd. 

21. Panora Tea & Produce Co., Ltd. 

22. Pudukad Rubber Co., Ltd. 

23. Sampaji Rubber Co., Ltd. 

24. Talliar Estates Ltd.; 

2$. Udevar Estate (Private) Ltd. 

26. Vellamalai Tea Co., Ltd. 


*3 S 





SHIPPING AGENCIES 



Index 


A 


Abragoodigay Estate 



66 

Airports 



84, 109 

Aldred, L. 



119 

Algar, H. E. 



3 , 30 

Allan, T. H. <§• Co. 



66 

Alleppey 



>i» 49 , 3 °, 77, 99, 

M 3 , IIJ 

Alstons &> Co. 



78 

American Export Line 



83 

American President Line 



3 «, 76 , 84 

Ammann, A. F. 



29 , 3 1 

Anamallais 



42, 6$, 68 

Andersen, Etatsraad 



80 

Anderson, R. S. 



8, 64 

Andrew, Yule <£* Co. 



76 

Anglo-American Co. 



63 

Anupura Coffee Works 



32 . 33 , 38 

Arabs 



3 

Arbuthnot < 5 * Co. 



8, 13, 36, 68, 76 

Arcood Estate 



68 

Ashley-Biggs, H. 



99 , >03 

Asiatic Steam Navigation Co. 



73 , 76 , 77 , 82 

Aspinwall <£* Co. 

B 


1, 2, 63, 6$, 76, 

84 

Badcock, W. W. 



8, 14, M 2 

Badenoch, G. 



14, 21, 23, 33 

Balasubramaniam, D. 



10 s 

Barrett, C. E. M. 



72 

Bazonji, R. N. 



76 

Beachcroft 



64, 6* 

Beck, Mitchel Co. 



61 

Bewes, Mrs. T. 



23, 26 

Beypore 



44 , 48 , 49 , 77 , 7 ®, 

Beypore Iron Works 



I, M 
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B— (Contd.) 


Bhadra Valley Estates Ltd. 


66 

Biccode Estates Ltd. 


.. 69 

Binny & Co. 


. . 66 

Black, William 


. . 78 

Blue Funnel Line 


• • 79,83 

Bolland, A. D. 


. . 104, 119 

Bombay Coast & River S. 

N. Co. . . 

• • 7 S 

Bombay Steam Navigation 

Co. 

7£, 203 

Bond, O. 


. . 89 

Bone Meal 


. . 41, 42, S2, 78 

Boothecary Estate 


68 

Bordes, J. J. et fils 


• • 3 J 

Brandon, C. 


. . 89 

Braun, Habicht & Co. 


61 

Brice, A. C. & Co. 


• . 2,2, 7S 

British India S. N. Co. 


• • 4 , 12, 7 S , 76 

Brunton, G. 


. . 1, 73 , 7 8 

Bulk Installation 


.. s8, 84 

Bull, Ivor 


• ■ 29 

Burnett, J. B. 


11 

Burnett, Mrs. J. B. 


34 

Burton, J. C. 


• • 4S, 99, »°3, 218 

Burton, Mrs. J. C. 


103 

Bush, W. J. & Co. 


• • S 3 


C 

Calicut .. .. 3, 4, j, 7, 8, ii, il, 

13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 2£, 
27, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 
3 S , 36 , 38, 42, 43 , 44 , 
45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
£2, S 3 , £?, S 8, S 9 , 60, 
63, 64, 6f, 68, 76, 77, 
78^ 80, 81, 82, 84, 8s, 
86, 87, 88, 93, 94, 99, 
103, ios, 106, 107, 
I I 2, 113, I 14, IIS, *20 


Calicut Chamber of Commerce .. 118,119, 120 

Calicut Estate 67 

Calicut Golf Club 2 s 

Calicut Municipal Council .. .. 7, 117, 120 

Calicut, St. Joseph’s School 22 
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C—(Contd.) 


Calicut, St. Mary’s Church . 
Cambodia Mills Ltd. 
Campbell, A. A. H. 
Campbell, Mrs. A. A. H. . 
Campbell, A. J. B. 
Campbell, I. W. 

Campbell, W. J. 

Cannanore 

Cardamoms 

Carritt Moran & Co. 

Cashews 


Cashew Shell Liquid 

Castle Croft Estate 

Ceylon 

Cement 

Chatterton, Sir Alfred 
Chembra Peak Estates Ltd. . . 
Chemoni Estate 
Chidsey, J. L. 

Chikmagalur 
Chirukandan, A. P. 

Chisholm Ewart <£ Co. 
Chonahdum — See Tellicherry 
Christie, J. 


Cinchona 
Clan Line 
Clark, D. 
Cochin 


Cochin Chamber of Commerce 
Cochin Coal Co. 

Cochin Malabar Estates Ltd. 

*39 


7, 11, 21, 23 
72, 73, 101 
99, 103, 106 
103 
99 , 

102 

7 «, 72 , 99 , n8 

22 , 34 

3, 49, 68, 69, 110 
110 

44 , 14 , 55 , 56 , 57 , 58, 
£9, 60, 61, 62, 76, 
106, 103, 107, 109, 

110, hi, 

56, 57 , 58, 59 , 60, 61, 
62, 84 
32 

92 , 97 
9 * 

53 

64 

67 

92 

4 ° 

28 

78 

5 , 27 , 59 

14, i$, 20, 22, 23, 24, 

23, 26, 43, 90, I 12, 
113, 117, I 2 I 

28, 29, 49, 63 
17, 79, 82, 83, 84 
89 

I, 2, 3, 4, 3, 7, 14, 
17, 22, 23, 29, 30, 31, 
35 , 42, 43 , 45 , 47 , 4 *. 
5 i, 52 , 63, 73 , 75 , 76 , 
77, 78, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
86, 94 , 95 , 99 , 102, 
103, ioj, 107, 109, 

IIO, I 12, 113, 114, 

II£, Il8 

I, 2, 11 3, 11 8 

76 

63, 66, 67, 107 













C—-( Contd .) 


Cochin Port 

Coconut Oil 
Coffee 


Coffee Board 
Coffee Curing 


Coimbatore 


Coimbatore Chamber of Commerce 
Coir Yarn 


Coir Yarn Baling Press 
Commercial Union Assurance Co. 
Congreve, C. R. T. 

Conolly, H. V. 

Coorg 

Cooverji Ardeshir 

Copra 

Cotton 

Courpalais, Mrs. L. 

Cowcoody Estates Ltd. 

Cownie, J. N. 

Cox, F. A. 

Cox, W. H. 

Craig-Jones family 
Crawford Brothers 
Croll, G. 

Cullaly Estate 
Cyclones 


81, 82, 91, 92, 113, 

118 

P, 91, 9S 

4, 11, 13, 14, 2o, 27, 

28, 29, 3 °, 33 , 3 S > 1*> 

37 , 38, 39 , 40, 4 1 , 49 » 
50, 64, 66, 68, 69, yo > 

71, 76, 78, 9 S , 

1 10 

29, 101, 109 

27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33,. 
36, 37 , 38 , 39 , no, 
)) 1 

4, 17, 27, 28, 31, 3 

38, 7 1 , 72 , 99 , >oi, 

IO3, IO£, IO9 

I 18 

18 , 44, 47, 48, 49, 

101, 109, I IO, III, 

1 i 6 

1 8 , 19, 48 , 49 

4 

32, 65, 68 

7 

14, 28, 29, 37 , 39 , S 2 , 
£3, 67, 70, 

8 

£2, 91 

72 , 73 , 9 ', 101 
7 1 

69, 70 
59 , 99 

73 , 74 

15 , 94 , >12 
7 i 

> 3 , 3 6 » 38 , 40 

64 

7 ® 

87 


D 


Dane, J. 

Darragh Smail < 5 * Co. 
Davidson, L. 


140 


89 

63, 77, 97, 98 
63 





D—( Contd .) 


Davies, E. E. 


>4 

De Fonblanque 


64 

Deane-Drummond, H. 


68, 69 

Dell, J. .... 


* 4 . 33 

99 , M 2 , 1 

Dell, Mrs. J. 


33 

Dhanji Harridass 


16 

Dodge S Seymour 


92 

Dodwell Co. 


«3 

Dunlop Rubber Co. 

Dyson, G. 


96 

E 

East Asiatic Co. 


80,81 

East India Tea 6* Produce Co., Ltd. . . 


64 

Eddivanna Rubber Co., Ltd. 


65, 66, 67 

Ellerman Line 


83 

English, J. 


89 

Estey, A. W. 


90 

F 

Ferguson, T. J. 


2», 24, 51 

Fertilisers 


4 *» 42 , 43 , 

"4 

Fichet of Lyons 


* 7 , 7 G 72 

Findlay, J. G. 


32 

Finlay, Campbell S Co. 


1, 2 

Finlay, James S Co. 


13 , 63 . 83 

Fischer, G. F. 


28 

Fish Guano 


9 S 

Fish Manure 


9 S 

Fish Oil .... 


9 S 

Fletcher, J. W. 


97 

Forbes, Ewart <5* Figgis 


1 10 

Ford Motor Co. 


92 , 96, 97 

Ford, Sir Reginald 

Fraser, “ Jock ” 


96 


64 

Freemasonry 


24, 1 21 


G 


Hi 


General Foods Corporation .. 
German-Australia Line 


S 5 , S 9 
So 



















G—( Contd .) 


Gilkison, D. S. 

Gillies, L. B. 



S, 6, 9, 10, 11,12 
14, i$, 16, 19, 20 
23. 30, 31, 32, IS 
5 3*64. 79,94, * *2, 
1*4 

92, 99, 114, iif, 

Ginger 



18, 31, 4 S> 49, $», 

Glenvans Estate 



9 1 

66, 68 

Gold Mining 



28, 29 

Gold thread 



17, 7i, 72, 91 

Goomankhan Estate 



66 

Groundnuts 



80, 81 

Gudalur Tea & Coffee Estates Co., Ltd. 


66, 68 

Guynd Estate 



68 

Haigh, H. R. 

H 


94, 9 8, 1 13 

Hall, H. 



1 2 

Hamburg-Amerika Line 



80 

Hansa Line 



80, 82, 86 

Hansen, A. 



92, 99, 114 

Harper, H. 



99 

Harrisons & Crosfield Ltd. 



63, 64, 80 

Harrisons, Ramsay & Co. 



78 

Harvey, Mortimer 

Henke’s Tile Works 



SI 



18, 78 

Herrmann, A. C. <9 Co. 



61 

Hight, S. M. 



32 

Hinde <§• Co. 



78 

Hobbs, J. N. A. H. 



106, 107 

Holalu Estates Ltd. 



69 

Holland-Bengal-Burma Line 



82 

Hollom, G. B. 



103 

Holloway, B. S. 



8l, 99, 106, 1 18 

Holt, Alfred 



79 

Homell, J. 



9 S 

Horoor Estate 



7i 

House, E. N. 



68 

Howard “ Hi ” 



89 

Howison, J. C. 



36, 37, 93, 98, 106, 

Hunt family 



69 

Hunter, J. A. 



63 

Huntsey Estate 



71 


142 











I 


Imports 

Inchcape, Lord 

India Coastal Traffic Bill 

India Nut Co. 

India Steamship Co. 

Indian Assistants 
Iron, C. S. 

Irvington Varnish c5* Insulator Co. 
Isaacs, P. W. 

Ismail Sait 
Isthmian Line 


J 

Jackson, Sir Gilbert 
Jackson, W. B. 

Jacob, C. T. 

Jefferies, W. 


Jeppo 

Jones, E. L. 

K 


Kadur Estates Ltd. 

Kalasa Tea & Produce Co. Ltd. 
Kalavoor 

Kallyanjee, Rattensay 
Kannan, V. 

Kanan Devan Hill Produce Co. Ltd. .. 
Karaparamba 


Karunakaran, N. K. 
Karunakaran, T. C. 
Kasaragod 

Kerala Calicut Estates Ltd. 
Kerala Cricket Club 
Kerala Estate 
Kerala State 
Kerosene Oil 
Kesavan Nayar, K. 


14, 16, 17, 41, 80, 82, 
91,*110 
*9 


• • 77 

.. *8 
. . 82 

• • 9^, 99, 100 , ioj 

. . 67 

. . £7, 61 

.. 14 

.. 87 

.. 83 


• • 93 

•• 39. 99 

. . 10 £ 

• • SS> 36, 57, £9, 62, 73, 

74, 99, 1 °3> '06, 

) 1 8 


36, 38, 42, S 6, s 8, £9, 

97 

96 


66 

66 

49 

4£ 

90, 114 
63, 83 

S , 18, 19, 21, 27, 29, 
38, 42, 48, 49, S o , £1, 
S 5, ^8, 108 
36, 

I 20, I 2 I 


34 

67 
1 21 
67 


46, J2, 71, 98, 99, IO £ 


*43 









K— (Contd.) 


Khetsey, Dharsey 
Khetsey, Ranchordas 
Kil Kotagiri Tea & Coffee Estates Co 
Kilgour, W. W. 

Kinalur Rubber Co., Ltd. 

Kirkbride, J. K. 

Kirwan, N. 

Koorghully Estate 
Krishna Rau, A. 

Kulhutty Estate 
Kulshekar 


Kumergode Estates Ltd. 

Kundara 

Kunjiar 

Kuttiadi Rubber Co. Ltd. 


Ltd. .’ 


48 
4 5 

68, 69 

99, 101, 106, 1 18, 119 
66 


99, 106 

37 

70 

70 

36 , 38, 39, y 3 , loj 
69 

$ 8 , 60 
73 
66 


L 


Lake family 
Lakkidi 

Lampard, C. A. 
Langley, W. K. M. 


Langley, Mrs. W. K. M. 
Lauriston Estate 
Lawson Bros. 

Lescher, R. 

Leslie, P. 

Leslie <§* Anderson 
Lighters 

Lingapur Estates Ltd. 
Lionel Edwards <£> Co. 
Lloyd, M. E. 

Lloyd’s Agency 
Lobo, A. J. 

Lockie, H. R. 

Lodge Kerala 
London Office 


Low, A. F. W. 


69 

57 

63, 64 

4 1 , 4 5 > 76, 94, 99, 103, 
106,109,118,119,120, 
l 2 1 , 122 

102, 103, 120, I 2 I 
68 
84 

*5 

*» 2 - 3* 4, 5 , 7, 8, 
m, 1(8 
5 , 8, i£ 

81, 82 
69 

80, 83 
89 

4, 84, 8^ 

3 5 

4 S > 6 £* 66, 80, 94, 98, 
106, 112, 117, 11 8 
24, 121 

S > 8, 11, i£, 16, 18, 19, 
3 5 ) 64, 66, 67, 72, 99, 
i°3, 104, 106, 112, 

114, n s , 116 
104, 118 


I44 









M 


Macneill & Co. 
Macrae, A.^ W. 


Macrae, K. N. 

Madras Times 
Madura Co. 

Maersk Line 
Mahadev, G. 

Maidan 
Malabar Club 

Malabar Coast Chartering Coalition 
Malabar Match Manufacturing Co. 
Malabar Volunteer Rifles 
Malayalam Plantations Ltd. . . 
Malcolm, B. E. 

Mamally Coffee Curing Works 
Managing Agencies 
Maneckji Nowroji 
Mangalore 


Mann, H. & Co. 

Marden, O. VV. 

Marsh, G. A. 

Marshall, C. 

Maskalmardi Estate 
Matches 

Mats <5* Matting 
Mattancherry 
Maylor, W. 

McEnroy, P. 

McFarlan, D. J. 

Meadows, A. 

Meadows, Mrs. A. 

Menon, K. Padmanabha 
Menon, M. K. 
Meppadi-Wynaad Tea Co. 
Meyer, C. F. 

Metal Box Co. of India 
Metric System 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 
Ministry of War Transport . 


76 

11, 19, 20, 21, 22, 2 j, 
24. 32, 4 1 » 5 2, 64. 94, 
117 
22 
88 

18, 6s, 8s 
83 

33, 36, 38, *6, s 8, io{ 
2*, 30 

78, 79 
73, 74 

2 1, 2 2, I 14, 117 

64 

64, 6 s 

38, s 9, 78, 10 s, 106 
66, 67 

3 5 

2, 4, 8, 14, 27, 31, 33, 

34, 5 5 , 36, 37, 38, 39, 
42, 43, 55 , 5 <>, 57 , 5 &, 
S 9 , 60, 76, 78, 83, 8j, 
86, 96, 97, 106, 109 
78 

32 

13, 2 s, 32, 6* 

89, 90 
7i 

73, 74, 91 
49 , 101 

4 5 

1, II, 2o, 24 
93 

8, 36 

93, 99, 106, ns, 116, 

1 18 

102, 116 
5 

98, IO£ 

64 

86, 87, 89 
59 
108 
61 

81, 82, 11 3 
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Miras, C. E. 


.. 1 

Mogul Line 


• • 77 

Mockett family 


•• 38 , 69, 70 

Moplah Rebellion 


• • 90 , 93 , 

Morgan, C. 


• • 96, 97 

Morgan, H. 


•• 36,97 

Morgan <§* Co. 


.. 78 

Morgan’s Tile Works 


•• 96 , 97 

Mtwara 


60 

Mudical 


• • 73 , 7 + 

Mundakayam 


•• $1, 63 

Mundakayam-Peermade Ropeway 


. • 6 S 

Mysore 

N 

• • J 3 , 36 , 37 , 38 

£ 2 , Si, 66, 69, 
109 

Naduar Estates Ltd. 


. . 6 s 

Naidubatum 


■ ■ 37 

Nederland Line 


. . 81 

Nelliampathies 


. . 12, 27, 28 

Nelliampathy Estate 


• ■ 1 3 

Newcome, L. 


. . 70 

Newspapers 


• • 17 

Nicholson, A. G. 


. . 32 

Nicholson, Sir Frederick 


• • 7 , 95 

Nicoll, K. E. 


.. 63 

Nilambur 


.. 51, 65 

Nilgiri-Neerugundi Estates Co. Ltd. 


. . 68 

Nilgiris 


. . 3 *, 37 , 68 

Norman family 


. . 66 

Northey, W. E. 

O 

• • 22, 90, 99, 11 

119 

Oosimalai Tea Co. 


. . 6 s 

Oranje of Amsterdam 


• • Si 

Ossoor Estates Ltd. 


.. 69 

Ouchterlony Valley Estates Ltd. 


.. 38,68 

Oughterson, J. 


. . I, 2, 78 

Oughterson, Campbell & Co. 
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P. S’ O. Steam Navigation Co. 
Pakistan Shipping Line 
Palghat 
Pan dal ur 

Panora Tea S’ Produce Co. Ltd. 
Parameswaran, A. S. 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

Parry S’ Co. 

Pascoe, J. H. 

Peermade Tea Co. 

Peirce, E. G. 

Peirce, H. B. 

Peirce, R. G. 

Peirce, R. H. 


Pepper 

Percival, S. R. S. 

Periakaramalai Tea S Produce Co. Ltd. 
Perindotty Estate 
Petty, J. 

Pitcairn, j. E. 

Pollachi 

Poonac 

Portuguese East Africa 
Price S’ Co. 

Printing Press 
Pudukad Rubber Co. 

Pukatur 

Puliakulam Co., Ltd. 

Puthutotum Estate 


Q 


Queen Anne Candy Co. 
D’Quental, H. 

Quilon 


R 


R. T. Company 
Radclifte, R. 
Rainfall 


77, 79 
82 
(6 
28 
64 

98, IOJ 
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4, 11, 17, 41, 42, 64, 
76, 78 
32 
*5 

3, 6 , 7 

3, 7 
7, *io 

i, 2, 3, 4, 5 , 6, 7, 11, 
27, 4i, 75, m, 113, 
117 

12, 14, 30, £ o , 72, 96 
«4, >8, 3 5, 36, 4£» 76, 

94 

6$, 70 
64 

90 

81, 91, 99, 103, 113, 
114, 117, 118 
42, 43, 81, 106 
4 1 

60 

3 

*9 

63, 66 
90, 93, 

72 

32 


57 

10s 

S8 , 59, 60 


55 

38, 69 
87, 108 
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Rajagopalachari, C. 
Rangaraj, K. S. 

Reigate 
Rent, G. 

Revie, D. 

Rice 

Richardson, Sir Henry 
Richardson, J. A. 
Rinne, H. A. 

Robey, R. B. 

Rookery Estate 
Rowe, White S Co. 
D’Rosario, Charles 
Rubber 

Russell, D. C. 

Russell, H. 


i 2o 
59 
1 °3 
»°5 
76 

76, 82 

76 

65 

18 

104. 

68 

«>5 

14, 33, 34, 37, 59 
jo, £i, 63, 65, 66, 67, 
71, 72, 101, 109, 110 

99 

89 


Saklaspur 

Saldanha, A. J. S’ P. F. X. 

Sampaji Estate 
Sandalwood 
Sankaran, Valappai 
Sarawak Co. 

Savamalai Estates Ltd. 

Schimmels 
Schlunk S Schonert 
Scholfield family 
Scindia Steamship Co. 

Scott Bros. 

Scott, K. H. 

Scottish-India Coffee Co. 

Shalimar Paint, Colour S Varnish Co., Ltd. 
Shalimar Rope Works 
Shaw Wallace S Co. 

Shevaroys 

Shipping Corporation of India 
Small, D. L. 

Soap 

Somwarpet 


40 

78 

67 

44, 52, 53, 9> 
16, 99 
72 

68 
53 
18 
69 
82 

2, 84 

89 

78 

76, 97, 98 

76 

97 

28, 31, 32 
82 
io2 
91 
40 
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Soondhully Estate (Private) L.td. 
South Indian Tea Estates Ltd. 
Southern Provinces Mounted Rifles 
Srinivasa Rao, N. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Stanes Maylor & Co. 

Stanes, Sir Robert 
Stanes, T. <$• Co. 

Sugar .... 

Sulgodu Estate (Private) Ltd. 
Sumsay Estate 


T 


Talliar Estate 
Talwar, S. 

Tanganyika 

Tea 

Tea Trade Association 
Teak 

Tellicherry 


Thirumbadi Rubber Co. 

Thome, C. 

Thome, Sir John 
Thomson, G. N. 

Tiles 

Todebush, R. B. 

Trades Unions 

Tribhovandas Vendravan & Sons 

Trivandrum 

Truscott, S. D. 

Tugs 

Turner, Morrison & Co. 


u 


United Coffee Growers Co., Ltd. 
U.P.A.S.I. 


69 

*S 

22 

33 

86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 96 
86,87, 88, 89, 90, 104, 
«*4 
78 
27 

27, 3 >, 32 , 4 ', 42 , 79 
77, 82 
69 
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71, 101, 107, 109, 110 
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2, 78 
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30, 31, 34 , 3 S> S 2 , 
S 8, J 9 , 7 o, 76, 78, 94 , 
99, 106, 11 2 
66, 67, 107 
68, 99, 106 
94, 106 
63 

78 , 96, 97 

89 

109 

89 

77 

89 

82 

75 , 7<», 77 , 97 
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22, 28, 106, 12o 
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V 


Vans Agnew family 
Vaz, James 
Vellamalai Co., Ltd. 
Vengoo Iyer, S. 
Venkatachala Iyer, K. V. 
Venn, T. W. 

Violett, Quental 
Volkart Bros. 


Volkart, George 

w 

Waldemar, Prince 
Walker <5* Co. 

Wartyhully Estates Ltd. 

Wariyat Estate 
Waterlow, Sir Sydney 
Watt, J. M. 

Wentworth Estate 

West Coast Employers’ Federation 

West Hill 

Western Shipping Corporation 
White, G. P. 

Whitney, V. L. 

Wilkes, J. H. 

Willingdon Island 
Wilson, Ritchie & Co. 

Windie, E. G. 

Woosnam, A. G. 

Wright family 
Wright, Sir William 
Wynaad 

Wynaad Tea Co. 

Y 

Yorke, A. j. 

z 

Zellweger, U. 

Zilla 

I£Q 
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